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PREFACE 


This book of selections is intended primarily for the use 
Of Intermediate Students at Indian Universities, and its 
editors believe that the extracts chosen for inclusion in 
the volume will, without exception, interest and stimu¬ 
late the readers for whbui it has been compiled. 

The very first thing witi which a student will be im¬ 
pressed in reading this book will be the range and variety 
of English prose. He will see for himself how it has been 
used by men of diverse characters, habits, vocations, and 
temperaments, and how wonderfully the medium adapts 
itself to all their varied purposes. Diplomatists, poli¬ 
ticians, busy journalists, accomplished men of letters, 
inspired men of genius, scientists with their delicate per¬ 
ceptions and powers of keen observation, travellers with 
their zest for discovering the unknown, practical educa¬ 
tionists to whom education means the cherishing and 
imparting of noble ideals, controversialists striving to 
convince others of the reasonableness and value of their 
opinions, women with broad sympathies and kindly 
humour, economists with a desire to explain the abstruse 
doctrines of their science in an intelligible manner to the 
man in the street, half-educated men endowed by nature 
with the power to see and express themselves ; all have 
used this medium of prose. They have done so with 
different results and different effects, but with one aim, to 
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express what they saw, felt, or thought with as much 
clarity, force or beauty as they could command. In this 
fact lies hope for all. What they have done we may 
also be able to do. The path to this goal, as we all 
know, lies through application. 

The obvious advantage of a book like this is that its 
reader enlarges his knowledge and adds to his sources of 
interest and pleasure. He may not do so consciously, 
but unconsciously, as it were, he establishes new point| 
of contact with this great world of ours. Poets, states¬ 
men, men of genius, kings and conquerors assume a 
new significance for him. He looks at even a country 
gitl and the bookstall man from a new point of view. 
He finds people who interest him wherever he goes. 
He sees that romance and beauty lie all around him. 
The world of Nature proves no less interesting. He is 
led to find delight in its infinite variety of form and 
colour ; in the slow-moving, drab-coloured tortoise as 
well as the gaily-coloured and swift-moving butterflies, 
in the homely chimney-swallow and the bright July grass. 
In Frost and Thaw,’' for instance. Nature invites him 
to pleasant outdoor sports, while “ The Cat by the Fire ” 
gives a glimpse of the joys which those people experiencQ 
who keep household pets. 

Another useful feature of this book is that it contains 
copious extracts from standard works of travel. In these 
days when the importance of travel as a factor in bringing 
about a better understanding between one nation and an¬ 
other, and as a means of completing one’s education, is 
so much stressed, it would be a grave omission not to 
give students an idea of its hardships and rewards. For 
this purpose extracts are included which range from the 
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romantic city of Baghdad to the far-off northern home 
of the Lapps. There is inspiration in every kind of adven¬ 
ture, whether it be of the commonplace kind described 
in our selection from Borrow or some desperate hazard 
of life and limb in warfare, sport, or exploration. 

Brief notes, mainly of a biographical character, are 
given at the end of the volume. 

E. C. D. 

» D. C. S. 
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1. A FRIEND OF THE TOWN. 


Londoners know much, but not all. A few secrets are 
still to be learned only in the provinces, and one of them is 
Jhe true value of the bookstall man. In London a book¬ 
stall man is a machine ; you throw pennies at him and in 
return he throws papers at you. Now and then he asks 
you to buy something that you don’t want or recommends 
the new sevenpenny ; but for the most part he treats you 
as a stranger, if not as a foe, and expects for himself 
treatment no better. 

But in the country. . . . 

Make your home in a small country town and see how 
long you can manage without becoming friendly with the 
bookstall man. For in the country he is a power. There 
is no longer any casual flinging of pennies ; there is the 
weather to discuss, and a remark to drop on the headlines 
in the contents bill. “ Another all-night sitting,” you 
say, from the security given by eight good hours in bed : 
“ ah, well, if people like to be Members of Parliament, let 
them ! ” Then you both laugh. Or, “ What’s this ?— 
another new Peer ? Well, it will be your turn soon,” you 
say—and then you both laugh again. But there is some¬ 
thing more important than persiflage and gossip—there 
is the new novel to choose from the circulating library. 
For in the country the bookstall man is also the librarian 
and adviser ; he not only sells papers, but he controls the 
reading of the neighbourhood. His advice is sound. 
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His instinct dictates wisely. “ Jacobs’s latest,” he says, 

” is splendid. I read it on Sunday.” Not, of course, 
that he has any need to read a story to know that it is 
splendid ; that would be too mechanical. He knows 
because he possesses the sixth sense with which successful 
handlers of books are gifted. “ What’s new ? ” he 
replies, “ Well, here’s something good. Take that. You 
can’t go wrong.” Or, when in a dissuading mood (and 
nowadays librarians have to dissuade as much as recom¬ 
mend, poor doomed varmints), “ That one ? Oh ! i 
don’t think she would like that. That’s a little bit—well, 
it’s strong, that’s what it is. I don’t recommend that. 
But here’s a charming story by the author of Milk and 
Water. ...” And so forth. 

What some simple country people would do without 
their bookstall man I can’t imagine. Take Peter, for 
instance. Peter was the friend of three old ladies who 
lived in a southern seaport—a sleepy forgotten town with 
quiet, narrow, Georgian streets and vast stretches of mud 
in its harbour which the evening sun turned to gold. 
These three old ladies—sisters and unmarried—lived 
together in a tiny red-brick house where their several 
personalities dovetailed perfectly, different as they were. 
One was the practical managing sister, one was the 
humorous commentator, and one was the kindly dreamer. 
All were generous and philanthropic ; indeed their bene¬ 
factions of thought and deed were the principal business 
of their placid lives, while the principal recreation was 
reading. And herein lay the value of Peter, the bookstall 
man, for it was through his library that all their books 
came to them. He too divined the character of the books 
that he circulated by the mere process of touch ; and he 
was rarely wrong. He knew to a grain exactly what was 
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to be found in every book he recommended or did not 
recommend to these old ladies. In so far as his recom¬ 
mendations went, Peter was always right; and probably 
his dissuasions were rightly based too, although that of 
course we shall never know, since his advice was duly 
taken. 

But it is no light matter, is it, to pick out suitable 
stories for three old-fashioned old ladies with very decided 
yiews as to what is fitting and nice, and what not, when 
the books (and here is the real difficulty) were to be read 
aloud ? For this meant of course that the three person¬ 
alities had to be taken into consideration. Each book 
had to please, or at any rate not offend, an old lady who 
was of a practical managing turn, and an old lady who was 
herself a bit of a quiz (as all good novelists must be), and 
an old lady who had Utopian dreams. 

Peter, you see, must have been rather remarkable. 
“ No,” he would say, “ I don’t think Miss Dorcas would 
like that . . . the gambling passages. ... I’d recommend 
this if it weren’t for Miss Kate. But she’d never like the 
divorce proceedings. ...” And so on. 

Reading aloud was to these old ladies a kind of ritual. 
They looked forward to it all day, and then as each 
chapter was finished they discussed it and approved or 
disapproved. When it comes to analysing the pleasures 
of life, the privilege of approving and disapproving in 
conversation must be ranked very high, and reading aloud 
makes it so very harmless an amusement, since no tale¬ 
bearing is involved. This they did, and not only during 
the reading, but at meals too, and often they would come 
down to breakfast after a rather wakeful night with new 
theories as to the conduct of hero or heroine. Happy 
Peter, to set so much gentle machinery in motion I 
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Of course, he was not able always to satisfy their pro¬ 
gramme. Sometimes for weeks and weeks together no 
new books (noh only fiction, of course : memoirs and 
travels they were very fond of) would be published ; but 
when he really struck gold how happy they all were. I 
remember that I found them once—it was thirteen years 
ago—in a state of joyful excitement over one of Peter’s 
most inspired suggestions—Miss Jewett’s Country of the 
Pointed Firs, Never could three old ladies of simply 
tastes and warm hearts have been more delighted with a 
printed page. I wished Peter could have seen them. 

Is he still acting as friend to that little town, I wonder ? 
He was so capable that probably he has been promoted to 
a wider sphere. For that is what happens to these friends 
of the small town : they are raised to positions of more 
importance and better salaries, and the chances are that 
the old personal intimacy goes altogether. They may, for 
example, be elevated to the place of manager at, say, 
London Bridge. Then is all their kindliness and thought¬ 
fulness over : they become machines : very targets for 
pennies and half-pennies all day long, with no time for the 
humaner intercourse. 

Well, the price of getting on has always been heavy; 
but here it is paid not only by the friend, but by the small 
town too. It is hard when nice old ladies are also 
penalised. 


E. V. Lucas. 



2. A PORTRAIT OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame 
^and in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better 
known to us than any other man in history. Everything 
about him, his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his 
scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his 
blinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked 
his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for 
fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable 
thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked, 
his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange 
peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, 
his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, his puffings, 
his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic 
wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous 
rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. Levet and blind Mrs. 
Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro Frank, all are as 
familiar to us as the objects by which we have been 
surrounded from childhood. But we have no minute in¬ 
formation respecting those years of Johnson’s life during 
which his character and his manners became immutably 
fixed. We know him, not as he was known to the men 
of his own generation, but as he was known to men whose 
father he might have been. That celebrated club of which 
he was the most distinguished member contained few 
persons who could remember a time when his famTe was 
not fully established and his habits completely formed. 
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At the time when Johnson commenced his literary 
career, a writer had little to hope from the patronage of 
powerful individuals. The patronage of the public did 
not yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. 
The prices paid by booksellers to authors were so low 
that a man of considerable talents and unremitting in¬ 
dustry could do little more than provide for the day 
which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten 
up the fat kine. The thin and withered ears had devourec^ 
the good ears. The season of rich harvests was over, 
and the period of famine had begun. All that is squalid 
and miserable might now be summed up in the word 
Poet. Even the poorest pitied him ; and they well 
might pity him. For if their condition was equally abject, 
their aspirings were not equally high, nor their sense of 
insult equally acute. To lodge in a garret up four pair 
of stairs, to dine in a cellar among footmen out of place, 
to translate ten hours a day for the wages of a ditcher, to 
be himted by bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and 
pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s 
Fields, and from St, George’s Fields to the alleys behind 
St. Martin’s Church, to sleep on a bulk in June and 
amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December, to die in 
an hospital and to be buried in a parish vault, was the 
fate of more than one writer who, if he had lived thirty 
years earlier, would have been admitted to the sittings of 
the Kitcat or the Scriblerus Club, would have sat in 
Parliament, and would have been entrusted with embassies 
to the High Allies; who, if he had lived in our time, 
would have found encouragement scarcely less munificent 
in Albemarle Street or in Paternoster Row. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson 
plimged in his twenty-eighth year. From that time tUl 
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he was three or four and fifty, we have little information 
respecting him ; little, we mean, compared with the full 
and accurate information which we possess respecting 
his proceedings and habits towards the close of his life. 
He emerged at length from cock-lofts and sixpenny 
ordinaries into the society of the polished and the opulent. 
His fame was established. A pension sufficient for his 
wants had been conferred on him : and he came forth to 
astonish a generation with which he had almost as little 
in conomon as with Frenchmen or Spaniards. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of 
a past age, the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub 
Street hacks ; the last of that generation of authors 
whose abject misery and whose dissolute manners had 
furnished inexhaustible matter to the satirical genius of 
Pope. From nature he had received a figure uncouth, 
a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. The 
manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had 
been passed had given to his demeanour, and even to his 
moral character, some peculiarities appalling to the 
civilised beings who were the companions of his old age. 
The perverse irregularity of his hours, the slovenliness of 
his person, his fits of strenuous exertion interrupted by 
long intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, and 
his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, 
contrasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional 
ferocity of his manners in society, made him, in the 
opinion of those with whom he lived during the last 
twenty years of his life, a complete original. An original 
he was undoubtedly, in some respects. But if we pos¬ 
sessed full information concerning those who shared his 
early hardships, we should probably find that what we 
call his singularities of manner were, for the most part. 
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failings which he had in common with the class to which 
he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park as he had been 
used to eat behind the screen at St. John’s Gate, when he 
was ashamed to show his ragged clothes. He ate as it 
was natural that a man should eat, who, during a great 
part of his life, had passed the morning in doubt whether 
he should have food for the afternoon. The habits of his 
early life had accustomed him to bear privation with 
fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with moderation, 
He could fast; but when he did not fast, he tore his 
dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins swelling on his 
forehead, and the perspiration running down his cheeks. 
He scarcely ever took wine. But when he drank it, he 
drank it greedily and in large tumblers. The roughness 
and violence which he showed in society were to be 
expected from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, 
had been long tried by bitterest calamities, by the want 
of meat, of fire, and of clothes, by the importunity of 
creditors, by the insolence of booksellers, by the derision 
of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, by that bread 
which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs which are 
the most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred hope 
which makes the heart sick. Through all these things the 
ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled man¬ 
fully up to eminence and command. It was natural 
that though his heart was undoubtedly generous and 
humane, his demeanour in society should be harsh and 
despotic. For severe distress he had sympathy, and not 
only sympathy, but munificent relief. But for the 
suffering which a harsh word inflicts upon a delicate mind 
he had no pity; for it was a kind of suffering which he 
could scarcely conceive. He would carry home on his 
shoulders a sick and starving girl from the streets. He 
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turned his house into a place of refuge for a crowd of 
wretched old creatures who could find no other asylum ; 
nor could all their peevishness and ingratitude weary out 
his benevolence. But the pangs of woimded vanity 
seemed to him ridiculous, and he scarcely felt sufficient 
compassion even for the pangs of wounded afiection. He 
had seen and felt so much of sharp misery, that he was not 
affected by paltry vexations; and he seemed to think 
that everybody ought to be as much hardened to those 
vexations as himself. He was angry with Boswell for 
complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thrale for grum¬ 
bling about the dust on the road, or the smell of the 
kitchen. These were, in his phrase, “ foppish lamenta¬ 
tions,” which people ought to be ashamed to utter in a 
world so full of sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying 
because The Good-natured Man ” had failed, inspired 
him with no pity. Though his own health was not good, 
he detested and despised valetudinarians. Pecuniary 
losses, unless they reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, 
moved him very bttle. People whose hearts had been 
softened by prosperity might weep, he said, for such 
events, but all that could be expected of a plain man was 
not to laugh. 


Lord Macaulay. 



3. WORDSWORTH’S HOUSEHOLD. 

A LITTLE semi-vestibule between two doors prefaced the 
entrance into what might be considered the principfil 
room of the cottage. It was an oblong square, not above 
eight and a half feet high, sixteen feet long, and twelve 
broad; very prettily wainscoted from the floor to the 
ceiling with dark polished oak, slightly embellished with 
carving. One window there was; a perfect and unpre¬ 
tending cottage window, with little diamond panes, 
embowered at almost every season of the year with roses ; 
and in the summer and autumn, with a profusion of 
jasmine and other fragrant shrubs. 

From the exuberant luxuriance of the vegetation 
around it, and from the dark hue of the wainscoting, 
this window, though tolerably large, did not furnish a 
very powerful light to one who entered from the open air. 
However, I saw sufficiently to be aware of two ladies just 
entering the room through a doorway opening upon a 
little staircase. The foremost, a tallish young woman, 
with the most winning expression of benignity upon her 
features, advanced to me, presenting her hand with so 
frank an air that all embarrassment must have fled in a 
moment before the native goodness of her manner. 

This was Mrs. Wordsworth, cousin of the poet; and, 
for the last five years or more, his wife. She was now 
mother of two children, a son and a daughter ; and she 
furnished a remarkable proof how possible it is fgr a 
10 
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woman neither handsome nor even comely, according to 
the rigour of criticism—^nay, generally pronounced very 
plain—to exercise all the practical fascination of beauty, 
through the mere compensatory charms of sweetness all 
but angelic, of simplicity the most entire, womanly self- 
respect and purity of heart speaking through all her 
looks, acts, and movements. WordSy I was going to have 
added ; but her words were few. In reality, she talked 
so little, that Mr. Slave-Trade Clarkson used to allege 
against her that she could only say “ God bless you ! ** 
Certainly, her intellect was not of an active order ; but 
in a quiescent, reposing, meditative way, she appeared 
always to have a genial enjo3nnent from her own thoughts; 
and it would have been strange indeed, if she, who 
enjoyed such eminent advantages of training, from the 
daily society of her husband and his sister, failed to acquire 
some power of judging for herself, and putting forth some 
functions of activity. 

But undoubtedly that was not her element: to feel 
and to enjoy in a luxurious repose of mind—there was 
her forte and her peculiar privilege ; and how much 
better this was adapted to her husband’s taste, how much 
more adapted to uphold the comfort of his daily life, 
than a blue-stocking loquacity, or even a legitimate talent 
for discussion, may be inferred from his verses, begin¬ 
ning,— 

She was a phantom of delight. 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 

Once for all, these exquisite lines were dedicated to 
Mrs. Wordsworth; were understood to describe her— 
to have been prompted by the feminine graces of Eier 
character ; hers they are, and will remain for ever. To 
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these, therefore, I may refer the reader for an idea of 
what was most important in the partner and second-self 
of the poet. 

And I will add to this abstract of her moral portrait, 
these few concluding traits of her appearance in a physical 
sense. Her figure was tolerably good. In complexion 
she was fair, and there was something peculiarly pleasing 
even in this accident of the skin, for it was accompanied 
by an animated expression of health, a blessing which, 
in fact, she possessed uninterruptedly. Her eyes, the 
reader may already know, were— 

Like stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn. 

Yet strange it is to tell that, in these eyes of vesper 
gentleness, there was a considerable obliquity of vision; 
and much beyond that slight obliquity which is often 
supposed to be an attractive foible in the countenance : 
this ought to have been displeasing or repulsive ; yet, in 
fact, it was not. Indeed all faults, had they been ten 
times more and greater, would have been neutralized 
by that supreme expression of her features, to the unity 
of which every lineament in the fixed parts, and every 
undulation in the moving parts of her countenance, con¬ 
curred, namely, a sunny benignity—a radiant gracious¬ 
ness—such as in this world I never saw surpassed. 

Immediately behind her moved a lady, shorter, slighter, 
and perhaps, in all other respects, as different from her in 
personal characteristics as could have been wished for 
the most effective contrast. “ Her face was of Egyptian 
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brown ” ; rarely, in a woman of English birth, had I seen 
a more determinate gipsy tan. Her eyes were not soft, 
as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold ; 
but they were wild and startling, and hurried in their 
motion. 

Her manner was warm and even ardent; her sensi¬ 
bility seemed constitutionally deep ; and some subtle 
fire of impassioned intellect apparently burned within 
her, which, being alternately pushed forward into a con¬ 
spicuous expression by the irrepressible instincts of her 
temperament, and then immediately checked, in obedi¬ 
ence to the decorum of her sex and age, and her maidenly 
condition, gave to her whole demeanour, and to her 
conversation, an air of embarrassment, and even of self¬ 
conflict, that was almost distressing to witness. Even 
her very utterance and enimciation often suffered in point 
of clearness, and steadiness, from the agitation of her 
excessive organic sensibility. At times, the self-baffling 
of her feelings caused her even to stammer, and so deter- 
minately to stammer, that a stranger who should have 
seen her and quitted her in that state of feeling, would 
have certainly set her down for one plagued with that 
infirmity of speech as distressingly as Charles Lamb 
himself. 

This was Miss Wordsworth, the only sister of the poet 
—^his “ Dorothy ” ; who naturally owed so much to the 
lifelong intercourse with her great brother, in his most 
solitary and sequestered years ; but, on the other hand, 
to whom he has acknowledged obligations of the pro- 
foundest nature; and in particular, this mighty one, 
through which we also, the admirers and the worshippers 
of this great poet, are become equally her debtors—that, 
whereas the intellect of Wordsworth was, by its original 
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tendency, too stern, too austere, too much enamoured of 
an ascetic harsh sublimity, she it was—the lady who paced 
by his side continually through sylvan and mountain 
tracks, in Highland glens, and in the dim recesses of 
German charcoal-burners—that first coached his eye to the 
sense of beauty, humanized him by the gentler charities, 
and engrafted, with her delicate female touch, those 
graces upon the ruder growths of nature which have since 
clothed the forest of his genius with a foliage correspond¬ 
ing in loveliness and beauty to the strength of its boughs 
and the massiveness of its trunks. 

Miss Wordsworth did not cultivate the graces which 
preside over the person and its carriage. But, on the 
other hand, she was a person of very remarkable endow¬ 
ments intellectually ; and in addition to the other great 
services which she rendered to her brother, this I may 
mention, as greater than all the rest, and it was one 
which equally operated to the benefit of every casual 
companion in a walk—namely, the exceeding sympathy, 
always ready and always profound, by which she made all 
that one could tell her, all that one could describe, all that 
one could quote from a foreign author, reverberate to 
one’s own feelings, by the manifest impression it made 
upon hers. 

The pulses of light are not more quick or more inevitable 
in their flow and undulation than were the answering 
and echoing movements of her sympathizing attention. 
Her knowledge of literature was irregular, and thoroughly 
unsystematic. She was content to be ignorant of many 
things ; but what she knew and had really mastered lay 
where it could not be disturbed—in the temple of her 
own most fervid heart. 

Such were the two ladies, who, with himself and two 
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children, and at that time one servant, composed the 
poet’s household. They were both, I believe, about 
twenty-eight years old ; and, if the reader inquires about 
the single point which I have left untouched in their 
portraiture—namely, the style of their manners—I may 
say that it was, in some points, naturally of a plain house¬ 
hold simplicity, but every way pleasing, unaffected, and 
(as respects Mrs. Wordsworth) even dignified. 

Thomas De Quincey. 



4. HANNAH. 


Since the new marriage act, we, who belong to country 
magistrates, have gained a priority over the rest of the 
parish in matrimonial news. We (the privileged) see on 
a work-day the names which the Sabbath announces to 
the generality. Many a blushing awkward pair hath our 
little lame clerk (a sorry Cupid !) ushered in between dark 
and light to stammer and hacker, to bow and courtesy, to 
sign or make a mark, as it pleases Heaven. One Satur¬ 
day, at the usual hour, the limping clerk made his appear¬ 
ance ; and, walking through our little hall, I saw a fine 
athletic young man, the very image of health and vigour, 
mental and bodily, holding the hand of a young woman, 
who, with her head half buried in a geranium in the 
window, was turning bashfully away, listening, and yet 
not seeming to listen, to his tender whispers. The 
shrinking grace of that bending figure was not to be 
mistaken. “ Hannah ! ’’ and she went aside with me, 
and a rapid series of questions and answers conveyed the 
story of the courtship. ** William was,” said Hannah, 
“ a journeyman hatter in B. He had walked over one 
Sunday evening to see the cricketing, and then he came 
again. Her mother liked him. Everybody liked her 
William—and she had promised—she was going—was it 
wrong ? Oh no !—and where are you to live ? 

“ William has got a room in B. He works for Mr. Smith, 
the rich hatter in the market-place, and Mr. Smith 
16 
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speaks of him—oh so well! But William will not tell me 
where our room is. I suppose in some narrow street or 
lane which, he is afraid, I shall not like, as our common is 
so pleasant. He little thinks—anywhere.”—She stopped 
suddenly ; but her blush and her clasped hands finished 
the sentence, “ anywhere with him ! ”—“ And when is 
the happy day ? ”—“ On Monday fortnight, Madam,” 
said the bridegroom elect, advancing with the little clerk 
to summon Hannah to the parlour, “ the earliest day 
possible.” He drew her arm through his, and we parted. 

The Monday fortnight was a glorious morning ; one 
of those rare November days when the sky and air are 
soft and bright as in April. “ What a beautiful day for 
Hannah ! ” was the first exclamation of the breakfast- 
table. “ Did she tell you where they should dine ? ” 
“ No, ma’am ; I forgot to ask.”—“ I can tell you,” said 
the master of the house, with somewhat of good-humoured 
importance in his air, somewhat of the look of a man who, 
having kept a secret as long as it was necessary, is not 
sorry to get rid of the burthen. “ I can tell you : in 
London.”—“ In London ! ”—“ Yes. Your little favourite 
has been in high luck. She has married the only son of 
one of the best and richest men in B., Mr. Smith, the great 
hatter. It is quite a romance,” continued he ; “ William 
Smith walked over one Sunday evening to see a match at 
cricket. He saw our pretty Hannah, and forgot to look 
at the cricketers. After having gazed his fill, he ap¬ 
proached to address her, and the little damsel was off like 
a bird. William did not like her the less for that, and 
thought of her the more. He came again, and again; 
and at last contrived to tame this wild dove, and even to 
get the entree of the cottage. Hearing Hannah talk is not 
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the way to fall out of love with her. So William, at last 
finding his case serious, laid the matter before his father, 
and requested his consent to the marriage. Mr. Smith 
was first a little startled ; but William is an only son, and 
an excellent son and, after talking with me, and looking 
at Hannah (I believe her sweet face was the more eloquent 
advocate of the two), he relented ; and having a spice of 
his son’s romance, finding that he had not mentioned his 
situation in life, he made a point of its being kept secret 
till the wedding-day. We have managed the business 
of settlements ; and William, having discovered that his 
fair bride has some curiosity to see London, intends taking 
her thither for a fortnight. He will then bring her home 
to one of the best houses in B., a fine garden, fine furni¬ 
ture, fine clothes, fine servants, and more money than she 
will know what to do with. Really the surprise of 
Lord E.’s farmer’s daughter, when thinking she had 
married his steward, he brought her to Burleigh, and 
installed her as its mistress, could hardly have been 
greater. I hope the shock will not kill Hannah though, 
as is said to have been the case with that poor lady.”— 

Oh no! Hannah loves her husband too well. Any¬ 
where with him! ” 

And I was right. Hannah has survived the shock. 
She is returned to B., and I have been to call upon her. 
I never saw anything so delicate and bride-like as she 
looked in her white gown and her lace mob, in a room 
light and simple, and tasteful and elegant, with nothing 
fine except some beautiful greenhouse plants. Her 
reception was a charming mixture of sweetness and 
modesty, a little more respectful than usual, and far more 
shame-faced. Poor thing ! her cheeks must have pained 
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her ! But this was the only difference. In everything 
else she is still the same Hannah, and has lost none of her 
old habits of kindness and gratitude. She was making 
a handsome matronly cap, evidently for her mother, and 
spoke, even with tears, of her new father’s goodness to 
her and to Susan. She would fetch the cake and wine 
herself, and would gather, in spite of all remonstrance, 
some of her choice flowers as a parting nosegay. She 
did, indeed, just hint at her troubles with visitors and 
servants,—how strange and sad it was ! seemed dis¬ 
tressed at ringing the bell, and visibly shrank from the 
sound of a double knock. But, in spite of these cala¬ 
mities, Hannah is a happy woman. The double rap was 
her husband’s ; and the glow on her cheek, and the smile 
of her lips and eyes when he appeared, spoke more plainly 
than ever, Anywhere with him ! ” 


Mary Russell Mitford. 



5. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Truly was it said of F4nelon, that half of him would be a 
great man, and would stand out more clearly as a great 
man than does the whole, because it would be simpler. 
So of Mr. Gladstone. We are dazzled by the endless 
versatility of his mind and interests as man of action, 
scholar, and controversial athlete; as legislator, ad¬ 
ministrator, leader of the people; as the strongest of 
his time in the main branches of executive force, strongest 
in persuasive force ; supreme in the exacting details of 
national finance ; master of the parliamentary arts ; yet 
always living in the noble visions of the moral and 
spiritual idealist. This opulence, vivacity, profusion, and 
the promise of it all in these days of early prime, made an 
awakening impression even on his foremost contempor¬ 
aries. The impression might have been easier to repro¬ 
duce, if he had been less infinitely mobile. “ I cannot 
explain my own foundation,*^ F6nelon said ; “it escapes 
me; it seems to change every hour.*’ How are we to 
seek an answer to the same question in the history of 
Mr. Gladstone ? 

His physical vitality—his faculties of free energy, 
endurance, elasticity—was a superb endowment to begin 
with. We may often ask for ourselves and others : How 
many of a man’s days does he really live ? However 
men may judge the fruit it bore, Mr. Gladstone lived in 
vigorous activity every day through all his years. Time 
20 
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showed that he was born with a frame of steel. Though, 
unlike some men of heroic strength,—Napoleon for 
example—he often knew fatigue and weariness, yet his 
organs never failed to answer the call of an intense and 
persistent Will. As we have already seen, in early man¬ 
hood his eyes gave him much trouble, and he both learned 
by heart and composed a good deal of verse by way of 
sparing them. He was a great walker, and at this time 
he was a sportsman, as his diary has shown. “ My 
object in shooting, ill as I do it, is the invigorating and 
cheering exercise, which does so much for health (1842).’' 
One day this year (Sept. 13, ’42) while out shooting, the 
second barrel of a gun went off while he was reloading, 
shattering the forefinger of his left hand. The remains 
of the finger the surgeons removed. “ 1 have hardly ever 
in my life,” he says, “ had to endure serious bodily pain, 
and this was short.” In 1845, he notes, “ a hard day. 
What a mercy that my strength, in appearance not 
remarkable, so little fails me.” In the autumn of 1853 
he was able to record, “ Eight or nine days of bed illness, 
the longest since I had the scarlet fever at nine or ten 
years old.” It was the same all through. His bodily 
strength was in fact to prove extraordinary, and was no 
secondary element in the long and strenuous course now 
opening before him. 

Not second to vigour of physical organization—per¬ 
haps, if we only knew all the secrets of mind and matter, 
even connected with this vigour—was strength and stead¬ 
fastness of Will, Character, as has been often repeated, 
is completely fashioned will, and this superlative require¬ 
ment, so indispensable for every man of action in what¬ 
ever walk and on whatever scale, was eminently 'Mr. 
Gladstone’s. From force of will, with all its roots in 
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habit, example, conviction, purpose, sprang his leading 
and most effective qualities. He was never very ready 
to talk about himself, but when asked what he regarded 
as his master secret, he always said, “ Concentration/* 
Slackness of mind, vacuity of mind, the wheels of the 
mind revolving without biting the rails of the subject, 
were insupportable. Such habits were of the family of 
faint-heartedness, which he abhorred. Steady practice 
of instant, fixed, effectual attention, was the key alike to 
his rapidity of apprehension and to his powerful memory. 
In the orator’s temperament exertion is often followed by 
a reaction that looks like indolence. This was never so 
with him. By instinct, by nature, by constitution, he was 
a man of action in all the highest senses of a phrase too 
narrowly applied and too narrowly construed. The 
currents of daimonic energy seemed never to stop, the 
vivid susceptibility to impressions never to grow dull. 
He was an idealist, yet always applying ideals to their 
purposes in act. Toil was his native element; and though 
he found himself possessed of many inborn gifts, he was 
never visited by the dream so fatal to many a well-laden 
argosy, that genius alone does all. There was nobody 
like him when it came to difficult business, for bending his 
whole strength to it, like a mighty archer stringing a stiff 
bow. 

Sir James Graham said of him in these years that 
Gladstone could do in four hours what it took any other 
man sixteen to do, and he worked sixteen hours a day. 
When I came to know him long years after, he told me 
that he thought when in office in the times that our story 
is now approaching, fourteen hours were a common tale. 
Nor was it mere mechanic industry ; it was hard labour, 
exact, strenuous, engrossing, rigorous. No Hohen- 
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zollern soldier held with sterner regularity to the duties 
of his post. Needless to add that he had a fierce regard 
for the sanctity of time, although in the calling of the 
politician it is harder than in any other to be quite sure 
when time is well spent, and when wasted. His supreme 
economy here, like many other virtues, carried its own 
defect, and coupled with his constitutional eagerness and 
his quick susceptibility, it led at all periods of his life to 
some hurry. The tumult of business, he says one year 
in his diary, “ follows and whirls me day and night.*’ 
He speaks once in 1844 of “ a day restless as the sea.” 
There were many such. That does not mean, and has 
nothing to do with, “ proud precipitance of soul,” nor 
haste in forming pregnant resolves. Here he was de¬ 
liberate enough, and in the ordinary conduct of life even 
minor things were objects of scrutiny and calculation, 
far beyond the habit of most men. For he was lowlander 
as well as highlander. But a vast percentage of his 
letters from boyhood onwards contain apologies for haste. 
More than once when his course was nearly run, he spoke 
of his life having been passed in “ unintermittent hurry 
just as Mill said, he had never been in a hurry in his life 
until he entered parliament, and then he had never been 
out of a hurry. 

It was no contradiction that deep and constant in him, 
along with this vehement turn for action, was a craving 
for tranquil collection of himself that seemed almost 
monastic. To Mrs. Gladstone he wrote a couple of years 
after their marriage (Dec. 13, 1841):— 

“You interpret so indulgently what I mean about 
the necessity of quiescence at home during the parlia¬ 
mentary session, that I need not say much; and yet I 
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think my doctrine must seem so strange that I wish again 
and again to state how entirely it is different from any¬ 
thing like disparagement, of George for example. It is 
always relief and always delight to see and to be with you ; 
and you would, I am sure, be glad to know, how near 
Mary [Lady Lyttelton] comes as compared with others to 
you, as respects what I can hardly describe in few words, 
my mental rest, when she is present. But there is no 
man however near to me, with whom I am fit to be habitu¬ 
ally, when hard worked. I have told you how reluctant 
I have always found myself to detail to my father on 
coming home, when I lived with him, what had been 
going on in the House of Commons. Setting a tired mind 
to work is like making a man run up and down stairs 
when his limbs are weary.*’ 

If he sometimes recalls a fiery hero of the lliady at other 
times he is the grave and studious Benedictine, but 
whether in quietude or movement, always a man with a 
purpose and never the loiterer or lounger, never apathetic, 
never a sufferer from that worst malady of the human 
soul—from choerlessness and cold. 

We need not take him through a phrenological table of 
elements, powers, faculties, leanings, and propensities. 
Very early, as we shall soon see, Mr. Gladstone gave 
marked evidence of that sovereign quality of Courage 
which became one of the most signal of all his traits. He 
used to say that he had known three men in his time 
possessing in a supreme degree the virtue of parlia¬ 
mentary courage—Peel, Lord John Russell, and Disraeli. 
To some other contemporaries for whom courage might be 
claimed, he stoutly denied it. Nobody ever dreamed of 
denying it to him, whether parliamentary courage or any 
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other, in either its active or its passive shape, either in 
daring or in fortitude. He had even the courage to be 
prudent, just as he knew when it was prudent to be bold. 
He applied in public things the Spenserian line, “ Be bold, 
be bold, and everywhere be bold” but neither did he forget 
the iron door with its admonition, “ Be not too bold” 
The great Cond6, when complimented on his courage, 
always said that he took good care never to call upon it 
unless the occasion were absolutely necessary. No more 
did Mr. Gladstone go out of his way to summon courage 
for its own sake, but only when spurred by duty ; then 
he knew no faltering. Capable of much circumspection, 
yet soon he became known for a man of lion heart. 

Nature had bestowed on him many towering gifts. 
Whether Humour was among them, his friends were wont 
to dispute. That he had a gaiety and sympathetic alacrity 
of mind that was near of kin to humour, nobody who 
knew him would deny. Of playfulness his speeches give 
a thousand proofs ; of drollery and fun he had a ready 
sense, though it was not always easy to be quite sure 
beforehand what sort of jest would hit or miss. For 
irony, save in its lighter forms as weapon in debate, he 
had no marked taste or turn. But he delighted in good 
comedy, and he reproached me severely for caring less 
than one ought to do for the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Had he Imagination ? In its high literary and poetic 
form he rose to few conspicuous flights—such, for example, 
as Burke’s descent of Hyder Ali upon the Carnatic—^in 
vast and fantastic conceptions such as arose from time to 
time in the brain of Napoleon, he had no part or lot. But 
in force of moral and political imagination, in bpld, 
excursive range, in the faculty of illuminating practical 
and objective calculations with lofty ideals of the strength 
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of states, the happiness of peoples, the whole structure of 
good government, he has had no superior among the 
rulers of England. Jlis very ardour of temperament gave 
him imagination ; he felt as if everybody who listened to 
him in a great audience was equally fired with his own 
energy of sympathy, indignation, conviction, and was 
transported by the same emotion that thrilled through 
himself. All this, however, did not fully manifest itself 
at this time, nor for some years to come. 

Strength of will found scope for exercise where some 
would not discover the need for it. In native capacity 
for righteous Anger he abounded. The flame soon 
kindled, and it was no fire of straw ; but it did not master 
him. Mrs. Gladstone once said to me (1891), that who¬ 
ever writes his life must remember that he had two sides 
—one impetuous, impatient, irrestrainable, the other all 
self-control, able to dismiss all but the great central aim, 
able to put aside what is weakening or disturbing ; that 
he achieved this self-mastery, and had succeeded in the 
struggle ever since he was three or four and twenty, first 
by the natural power of his character, and second by 
incessant wrestling in prayer—prayer that had been 
abundantly answered. 

Problems of compromise are of the essence of the 
parliamentary and cabinet system, and for some years at 
any rate he was more than a little restive when they con¬ 
fronted him. Though in the time to come he had 
abundant difference with colleagues, he had all the 
virtues needed for political co-operation, as Cobden, 
Bright, and Mill had them, nor did he ever mistake for 
courage or independence the unhappy preference for 
having a party or an opinion exclusively to one’s self. 
“ What is wanted above all things,” he said, “ in the 
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business of joint counsel, is the faculty of making many 
one, of throwing the mind into the common stock/^ 
This was a favourite phrase with him for that power of 
working with other people, without which a man would 
do well to stand aside from public affairs. He used to 
say that of all the men he had ever known. Sir George 
Grey had most of this capacity for throwing his mind 
into joint stock. The demands of joint stock he never 
took to mean the quenching of the duty in a man to have 
a mind of his own. He was always amused by the recol¬ 
lection of somebody at Oxford—“ a regius professor of 
divinity, I am sorry to say ”—who was accustomed to 
define taste as “ a faculty of coinciding with the opinion 
of the majority.’^ 

Hard as he strove for a broad basis in general theory 
and high abstract principle, yet always aiming at prac¬ 
tical ends he kept in sight the opportune. Nobody knew 
better the truth, so disastrously neglected by politicians 
who otherwise would be the very salt of the earth, that 
not all questions are for all times. For my part,” Mr. 
Gladstone said, “ I have not been so happy, at any time 
of my life, as to be able sufficiently to adjust the proper 
conditions of handling any difficult question, until the 
question itself was at the door.” He could not readily 
apply himself to topics outside of those with which he 
chanced at the moment to be engrossed :—“ Can you not 
wait ? Is it necessary to consider now ? ” That was 
part of his concentration. Nor did he fly at a piece of 
business, deal with it, then let it fall from his grasp. It 
became part of him. If circumstances brought it again 
into his vicinity, they found him instantly ready, wit^ a 
prompt continuity that is no small element of power in 
public business. 
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How little elastic and self-confident at heart he was in 
some of his moods in early manhood, wo discern in the 
curious language of a letter to his brother-in-law Lyttel¬ 
ton in 1840 :— 

“ It is my nature to lean not so much on the applause 
as upon the assent of others to a degree which perhaps 
I do not show, from that sense of weakness and utter 
inadequacy to my work which never ceases to attend me 
while I am engaged upon these subjects. ... I wish 
you knew the state of total impotence to which I should 
be reduced if there were no echo to the accents of my own 
voice. I go through my labour, such as it is, not by a 
genuine elasticity of spirit, but by a plodding movement 
only just able to contend with inert force, and in the 
midst of a life which indeed has little claim to bo called 
active, yet is broken this way and that into a thousand 
small details, certainly unfavourable to calm and con 
tinuity of thought.” 

Here we have a glimpse of a singular vein peculiarly 
rare in ardent genius at thirty, but disclosing its traces in 
Mr. Gladstone even in his ripest years. 

Was this the instinct of the orator ? For it was in the 
noble arts of oratory that nature had been most lavish, 
and in them he rose to be consummate. The sympathy 
and assent of which he speaks are a part of oratorical 
inspiration, and even if such sympathy be but super¬ 
ficial, the highest efforts of oratorical genius take it for 
granted. “ The work of the orator,” he once wrote, 
“ from its very inception is inextricably mixed up with 
practice. It is cast in the mould offered to him by the 
mind of his hearers. It is an influence principally re¬ 
ceived from his audience (so to speak) in vapour, which he 
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pours back upon them in a flood. The sympathy and 
concurrence of his time, is, with his own mind, joint 
parent of the work. He cannot follow nor frame ideals : 
his choice is, to be what his age will have him, what it 
requires in order to be moved by him ; or else not to be 
at all.” 

Among Mr. Gladstone’s physical advantages for 
bearing the orator’s sceptre were a voice of singular 
fullness, depth, and variety of tone ; a falcon’s eye with 
strange imperious flash ; features mobile, expressive, and 
with lively play; a great actor’s command of gesture, 
bold, sweeping, natural, unforced, without exaggeration 
or a trace of melodrama. His pose was easy, alert, erect. 
To these endowments of external mien was joined the gift 
and the glory of words. They were not sought, they 
came. Whether the task were reasoning or exposition or 
expostulation, the copious springs never failed. Nature 
had thus done much for him, but he superadded un¬ 
grudging labour. Later in life he proffered to a corre¬ 
spondent a set of suggestions on the art of speaking :— 

“1. Study plainness of language, always preferring the 
simpler word. 2. Shortness of sentences. 3. Distinct¬ 
ness of articulation. 4. Test and question your own 
arguments beforehand, not waiting for critic or. opponent. 
5. Seek a thorough digestion of, and familiarity with, 
your subject, and rely mainly on these to prompt the 
proper words. 6. Remember that if you are to sway an 
audience you must besides thinking out your matter, 
watch them all along.”—(March 20, 1875.) 

The first and second of these rules hardly fit his own 
style. Yet he had seriously studied from early days the 
devices of a speaker’s training. I find copied into a little 
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note-book many of the precepts and maxims of Quintilian 
on the making of an orator. So too from Cicero’s De 
Oratore, including the words put into the mouth of Catulus, 
that nobody can attain the glory of eloquence without 
the height of zeal and toil and knowledge. Zeal and toil 
and knowledge, working with an inborn faculty of powerful 
expression—here was the double clue. He never forgot 
the Ciceronian truth that the orator is not made by the 
tongue alone, as if it were a sword sharpened on a whet¬ 
stone or hammered on an anvil; but by having a mind 
well filled with a free supply of high and various matter. 
His eloquence was “ inextricably mixed up with practice.” 
An old whig listening to one of his budget speeches, said 
with a touch of bitterness, ** Ah, Oxford on the surface, 
but Liverpool below.” No bad combination. He once 
had a lesson from Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Gladstone, being 
about to reply in debate, turned to his chief and said: 
” Shall I be short and concise ? ” “ No,” was the answer, 
” be long and diffuse. It is all important in the House of 
Commons to state your case in many different ways, so as 
to produce an effect on men of many ways of thinking.” 


Viscount Morley, 



6. THE YOUTHFUL HENRY VIII. 

If Henry VIII. had died previous to the first agitation of 
the divorce, his loss would have been deplored as one of 
the heaviest misfortunes which had ever befallen the 
country ; and he would have left a name which would 
have taken its place in history by the side of that of the 
Black Prince or of the Conqueror of Agincourt. Left at 
the most trying age, with his character unformed, with 
the means at his disposal of gratifying every inclination, 
and married by his ministers when a boy to an imattrac- 
tive woman far his senior, he had lived for thirty-six 
years almost without blame, and bore through England 
the reputation of an upright and virtuous king. Nature 
had been prodigal to him of her rarest gifts. In person 
he is said to have resembled his grandfather, Edward IV., 
who was the handsomest man in Europe. His form and 
bearing were princely ; and amidst the easy freedom of 
his address, his manner remained majestic. No knight 
in England could match him in the tournament except 
the Duke of Suffolk ; he drew with ease as strong a bow 
as was borne by any yeoman of his guard; and these 
powers were sustained in unfailing vigour by a temperate 
habit and by constant exercise. Of his intellectual 
ability we are not left to judge from the suspicious 
panegyrics of his contemporaries. His state papers and 
letters may be placed by the side of those of Wolsey or of 
Cromwell, and they lose nothing in the comparison. 

31 
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Though they are broadly different, the perception is 
equally clear, the expression equally powerful, and they 
breathe throughout an irresistible vigour of purpose. In 
addition to this he had a fine musical taste, carefully 
cultivated ; he spoke and wrote in four languages ; and 
his knowledge of a multitude of other subjects, with which 
his versatile ability made him conversant, would have 
formed the reputation of any ordinary man. He was 
among the best physicians of his age; he was his own 
engineer, inventing improvements in artillery, and new 
constructions in shipbuilding ; and this not with the con¬ 
descending incapacity of a royal amateur, but with 
thorough workmanlike understanding. His reading was 
vast, especially in theology, which has been ridiculously 
ascribed by Lord Herbert to his father’s intention of 
educating him for the Archbishopric of Canterbury ; as 
if the scientific mastery of such a subject could have been 
acquired by a boy of twelve years of age, for he was no 
more when he became Prince of Wales. He must have 
studied theology with the full maturity of his intellect; 
and he had a fixed and perhaps unfortunate interest in 
the subject itself. 

In all directions of human activity Henry displayed 
natural powers of the highest order, at the highest stretch 
of industrious culture. He was attentive,” as it is 
called, “to his religious duties,” being present at the 
services in chapel two or three times a day with unfailing 
regularity, and showing to outward appearance a real 
sense of religious obligation in the energy and purity of 
his life. In private he was good-humoured and good- 
natured. His letters to his secretaries, though never 
undignified, are simple, easy, and unrestrained ; and the 
letters written by them to him are similarly plain and 
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business-like, as if the writers knew that the person whom 
they were addressing disliked compliments, and chose to 
be treated as a man. Again, from their correspondence 
with one another, when they describe interviews with 
him, we gather the same pleasant impression. He 
seems to have been always kind, always considerate ; 
inquiring into their private concerns with genuine interest, 
and winning, as a consequence, their warm and unaffected 
attachment. 

As a ruler he had been eminently popular. All his 
wars had been successful. He had the splendid tastes in 
which the English people most delighted, and he had 
substantially acted out his own theory of his duty which 
was expressed in the following words :— 

“ Scripture taketh princes to be, as it were, fathers and 
nurses to their subjects, and by Scripture it appeareth 
that it appertaineth unto the office of princes to see that 
right religion and true doctrine be maintained and taught, 
and that their subjects may be well ruled and governed 
by good and just laws ; and to provide and care for them 
that all things necessary for them may be plenteous ; and 
that the people and commonweal may increase ; and to 
defend them from oppression and invasion, as well within 
the realm as without; and to see that justice be adminis¬ 
tered unto them indifferently ; and to hear benignly all 
their complaints ; and to show towards them, although 
they offend, fatherly pity. And, finally, so to correct them 
that be evil, that they had yet rather save them than lose 
them if it were not for respect of justice, and maintenance 
of peace and good order in the commonweal.” 

These principles do really appear to have determined 
Henry’s conduct in his earlier years. His social adminis¬ 
tration we have partially seen in the previous chapter. 
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He had more than once been tried with insurrection, 
which he had soothed down without bloodshed, and 
extinguished in forgiveness ; and London long recollected 
the great scene which followed “ evil May-day,” 1517, 
when the apprentices were brought down to Westminster 
Hall to receive their pardons. There had been 
dangerous riot in the streets, which might have provoked 
a mild government to severity ; but the king contented 
himself with punishing the five ringleaders, and four 
hundred other prisoners, after being paraded down the 
streets in white shirts with halters round their necks, 
were dismissed with an admonition, Wolsey weeping as he 
pronounced it. 

It is certain that if, as I said, he had died before the 
divorce was mooted, Henry VIII, like that Roman 
emperor said by Tacitus to have been consensu omnium 
dignus imperii nisi imperasseiy would have been con¬ 
sidered by posterity as formed by Providence for the 
conduct of the Reformation, and his loss would have 
been deplored as a perpetual calamity. We must allow 
him, therefore, the benefit of his past career, and be care¬ 
ful to remember it, when interpreting his later actions. 
Not many men would have borne themselves through the 
same trials with the same integrity ; but the circum¬ 
stances of those trials had not tested the true defects in 
his moral constitution. Like all princes of the Planta- 
genet blood, he was a person of a most intense and 
imperious will. His impulses, in general nobly directed, 
had never known contradiction ; and late in life, when 
his character was formed, he was forced into collision with 
difficulties with which the experience of discipline had 
not fitted him to contend. 

Education had done much for him, but his,nature 
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required more correction than his position had permitted, 
whilst unbroken prosperity and early independence of 
control had been his most serious misfortune. He had 
capacity, if his training had been equal to it, to be one 
of the greatest of men. With all his faults about him he 
was still perhaps the greatest of his contemporaries; and 
the man best able of all living Englishmen to govern 
England had been set to do it by the conditions of his 
birth. 

James Anthony Froude. 



7. NAPOLEON. 


Nature must have far the greatest share in every success, 
and so in his. Such a man was wanted, and such a man 
was born ; a man of stone and iron, capable of sitting on 
horse-back sixteen or seventeen hours, of going many days 
together without rest or food, except by snatches, and 
with the speed and spring of a tiger in action ; a man not 
embarrassed by any scruples ; compact, instant, selfish, 
prudent, and of a perception which did not suffer itself 
to be baulked or misled by any pretences of others, or any 
superstition, or any heat or haste of his own. ‘‘ My hand 
of iron,” he said, “ was not at the extremity of my arm, it 
was immediately connected with my head.” He re¬ 
spected the power of nature and fortune, and ascribed to 
it his superiority, instead of valuing himself, like inferior 
men, on his opinionativeness, and waging war with 
nature. His favourite rhetoric lay in allusion to his star ; 
and he pleased himself, as well as the people, when he 
styled himself the ” Child of Destiny,” “ They charge 
me,” he said, ” with the commission of great crimes: 
men of my stamp do not commit crimes. Nothing has 
been more simple than my elevation: ’tis in vain to 
ascribe it to intrigue or crime : it was owing to the 
peculiarity of the times, and to my reputation of having 
fought well against the enemies of my country. I have 
always miarched with the opinion of great masses, and 
with events. Of what use, then, would crimes be to me ? ” 
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Again he said, speaking of his son, “ My son cannot re¬ 
place me ; I could not replace myself. I am the creature 
of circumstances.” 

He had a directness of action never before combined 
with so much comprehension. He is a realist, terrific to 
all talkers, and confused truth-obscuring persons. He 
sees where the matter hinges, throws himself on the pre¬ 
cise point of resistance, and slights all other considera¬ 
tions. He is strong in the right manner, namely, by 
insight. He never blundered into victory, but won his 
battles in his head, before he won them on the field. His 
principal means are in himself. He asks counsel of no 
other. In 1796, he writes to the Directory : “ I have 
conducted the campaign without consulting any one. I 
should have done no good, if I had been under the necessity 
of conforming to the notions of another person. I have 
gained some advantages over superior forces, and when 
totally destitute of everything, because, in the persuasion 
that your confidence was reposed in me, my actions were 
as prompt as my thoughts.” 

History is full, down to this .day, of the imbecility of 
kings and governors. They are a class of persons much 
to be pitied, for they know not what they should do. 
The weavers strike for bread; and the king and his 
ministers, not knowing what to do, meet them with 
bayonets. But Napoleon understood his business. Here 
was a man who, in each moment and emergency, knew 
what to do next. It is an immense comfort and refresh¬ 
ment to the spirits, not only of kings, but of citizens. 
Few men have any next; they live from hand to mouth, 
without plan, and are ever at the end of their line, and, 
after each action, wait for an impulse from abroad. 
Napoleon had been the first man of the world if his ends 
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had been purely public. As he is, he inspires confidence 
and vigour by the extraordinary unity of his action. He 
is firm, sure, self-denying, self-postponing, sacrificing 
everything to his aim,—money, troops, generals, and his 
own safety also, to his aim; not misled, like common 
adventurers, by the splendour of his own means. “ Inci¬ 
dents ought not to govern policy,” he said, “ but policy, 
incidents. To be hurried away by every event, is to 
have no political system at all.” His victories were only 
so many doors, and he never for a moment lost sight of 
his way onward, in the dazzle and uproar of the present 
circumstance. He knew what to do, and he flew to his 
mark. He would shorten a straight line to come at his 
object. Horrible anecdotes may, no doubt, bejibollected 
from his history, of the price at which he bought bis 
successes; but he must not therefore be set down as 
cruel; but only as one who knew no impediment to his 
will; not bloodthirsty, not cruel,—but woe to what thing 
or person stood in his way I Not bloodthirsty, but not 
sparing of blood—and pitiless. He saw only the object: 
the obstacle must give way. “ Sire, General Clarke 
cannot combine with General Junot for the dreadful fire 
of the Austrian battery.”—“ Let him carry the battery.” 
—“ Sire, every regiment that approaches the heavy 
artillery is sacrificed : Sire, what orders ? ”—“ Forward, 
forward 1 ” Seruzier, a colonel of artillery, gives, in his 
Military Memoirs, the following sketch of a scene after 
the battle of Austerlitz.—At the moment in which the 
Russian army was making its retreat, painfully, but in 
good order, on the ice of the lake, the Emperor Napoleon 
came riding at full speed toward the artillery. ‘ You are 
losing time,’ he cried ; ‘ fire upon those masses ; they 
must be engulfed : fire upon the ice ! ’ The order re- 
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mained unexecuted for ten minutes. In vain several 
officers and myself were placed on the slope of a hill to 
produce the effect; their balls and mine rolled upon the 
ice, without breaking it up. Seeing that, I tried a simple 
method of elevating light howitzers. The almost per¬ 
pendicular fall of the heavy projectiles produced the 
desired effect. My method was immediately followed by 
the adjoining batteries, and in less than no time we 
buried ” some ^ “ thousands of Russians and Austrians 
under the waters of the lake.” 

In the plentitude of his resources, every obstacle seemed 
to vanish. “ There shall be no Alps,” he said ; and he 
built his perfect roads climbing by graded galleries their 
steepest precipices, until Italy was as open to Paris as any 
town in France. He laid his bones to, and wrought for 
his crown. Having decided what was to be done, he did 
that with might and main. He put out all his strength. 
He risked everything, and spared nothing, neither 
ammunition, nor money, nor troops, nor generals, nor 
himself. 

We like to see everything do its office after its kind, 
whether it be a milch-cow or a rattlesnake ; and, if 
fighting be the best mode of adjusting national differences 
(as large majorities of men seem to agree), certainly 
Bonaparte was right in making it thorough. “ The 
grand principle of war,” he said, “ was, that an army 
ought always to be ready, by day and by night, and at all 
hours, to make all the resistance it is capable of making.” 
He never economised his ammunition, but, on a hostile 
position, rained a torrent of iron,—shells, balls, grape- 
shot,—to annihilate all defence. On any point of resist- 

' Afl I quote at second hand, and cannot procure Seruzier, I 
dare not adopt the high figure I find. 
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ance he concentrated squadron on squadron in over¬ 
whelming numbers, until it was swept out of existence. 
To a regiment of horse-chasseurs at Lobenstein, two days 
before the battle of Jena, Napoleon said, “ My lads, you 
must not fear death ; when soldiers brave death, they 
drive him into the enemy’s ranks.” In the fury of assault 
he no more spared himself. He went to the edge of his 
possibility. It is plain that in Italy he did what he could, 
and all that he could. He came, several times, within an 
inch of ruin ; and his own person was all but lost. He 
was flung into the marsh at Areola. The Austrians were 
between him and his troops, in the melee, and he was 
brought of! with desperate efforts. At Lonato, and at 
other places, he was on the point of being taken prisoner. 
He fought sixty battles. He had never enough. Each 
victory was a new weapon. ** My power would fall, were 
I not to support it by new achievements. Conquest has 
made me what I am, and conquest must maintain 
me.” He felt, with every wise man, that as much life is 
needed for conservation, as for creation. We are always 
in peril, always in a bad plight, just on the edge of 
destruction, and only to be saved by invention and 
courage. 

This vigour was guarded and tempered by the coldest 
prudence and punctuality. A thunderbolt in the attack, 
he was found invulnerable in his intrenchments. His 
very attack was never the inspiration of courage, but the 
result of calculation. His idea of the best defence con¬ 
sists in being still the attacking party. “ My ambition,” 
he says, “ was great, but was of a cold nature.” In one 
of his conversations with Las Casas, he remarked, “ As 
to moral courage, I have rarely met with the two-o’clock- 
in-tho-moming kind ; I mean unprepared courage, that 
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which is necessary on an unexpected occasion; and 
which, in spite of the most unforeseen events, leaves full 
freedom of judgment and decision ” : and he did not 
hesitate to declare that he was himself eminently 
endowed with this “ two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, 
and that he had met with few persons equal to himself 
in this respect.*’ 

Everything depended on the nicety of his combina¬ 
tions, and the stars were not more punctual than his 
arithmetic. His personal attention descended to the 
smallest particulars. “ At Montebello, I ordered Keller- 
mann to attack with eight hundred horse, and with these 
he separated the six thousand Hungarian grenadiers, 
before the very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This 
cavalry was half a league off, and required a quarter of an 
hour to arrive on the field of action ; and I have observed 
that it is always these quarters of an hour that decide the 
fate of a battle.” “ Before he fought a battle, Bonaparte 
thought little about what he should do in case of success, 
but a great deal about what he should do in case of a 
reverse of fortune.” The same prudence and good 
sense mark all his behaviour. His instructions to his 
secretary at the Tuileries are worth remembering. 
“ During the night enter my chamber as seldom as pos¬ 
sible. Do not awake me when you have any good news 
to communicate ; with that there is no hurry. But 
when you bring bad news, rouse me instantly, for then 
there is not a moment to be lost.” It was a whimsical 
economy of the same kind which dictated his practice, 
when general in Italy, in regard to his burdensome corre¬ 
spondence. He directed Bourrienne to leave all letters 
unopened for three weeks, and then observed with satis¬ 
faction how large a part of the correspondence had thus 
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disposed of itself, and no longer required an answer. His 
achievement of business was immense, and enlarges the 
known powers of man. There have been many working 
kings, from Ulysses to William of Orange, but none who 
accomplished a tithe of this man’s performance. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 



8. FROST AND THAW. 

At noon to-day I and my white greyhound, May^ower, 
set out for a walk into a very beautiful world—a sort of 
silent fairyland—a creation of that matchless magician, 
the hoar-frost. There had been just snow enough to 
cover the earth and all its colours with one sheet of pure 
and uniform white, and just time enough since the snow 
had fallen to allow the hedges to be freed of their fleecy 
load, and clothed with a delicate coating of rime. The 
atmosphere was deliciously calm; soft, even mild, in 
spite of the thermometer; no perceptible air, but a still¬ 
ness that might almost be felt, the sky, rather grey than 
blue, throwing out in bold relief the snow-covered roofs 
of our village, and the rimy trees that rise above them, 
and the sun shining dimly as through a veil, giving a pale, 
fair light, like the moon, only brighter. There was a 
silence, too, that might become the moon, as we stood at 
our gate looking up the quiet street; a Sabbath-like 
pause of work and play, rare on a work-day; nothing 
was audible but the pleasant hum of frost, that low, 
monotonous sound, which is perhaps the nearest approach 
that life and nature can make to absolute silence. The 
very wagons as they come down the hill along the beaten 
track of crisp, yellowish frost-dust, glide along like 
shadows ; even May’s bounding footsteps, at her height 
of glee and of speed, fall like snow upon snow. 

But we shall have noise enough presently: May has 
43 
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stopped at Lizzy’s door ; and Lizzy, as she sat on the 
window-sill with her bright, rosy face laughing through the 
casement, has seen her and disappeared. She is coming. 
No ! The key is turning in the door, and sounds of evil 
omen issue through the key-hole—sturdy “Let me outs,” 
and “ I will goes,” mixed with shrill cries on May and on me 
from Lizzy, piercing through a low continuous harangue, 
of which the prominent parts are apologies, chilblains, 
sliding, broken bones, lollypops, rods, and gingerbread, 
from Lizzy’s careful mother. “ Don’t scratch the door. 
May ! Don’t roar so, my Lizzy ! We’ll call for you as 
we come back.”—“ I’ll go now ! Let me out! I will 
go ! ” are the last words of Miss Lizzy. Mem.—Not to 
spoil that child—if I can help it. But I do think her 
mother might have let the poor little soul walk with us 
to-day. Nothing worse for children than coddling. 
Nothing better for chilblains than exercise. Besides, I 
don’t believe she has any—and as to breaking her bones 
in sliding, I don’t suppose there’s a slide on the common. 
These murmuring cogitations have brought us up the 
hill, and half-way across the light and airy common, 
with its bright expanse of snow and its clusters of cottages, 
whose turf fires send such wreaths of smoke sailing up the 
air, and diffuse such aromatic fragrance aroimd. And 
now comes the delightful sound of childish voices, 
ringing with glee and merriment almost from beneath our 
feet. Ah, Lizzy, your mother was right! They are 
shouting from that deep, irregular pool, all glass now, 
where, on two long, smooth, liny slides, half a dozen 
ragged urchins are slipping along in tottering triumph. 
Half a dozen steps bring us to the bank right above them. 
May can hardly resist the temptation of joining her 
friends, for most of the varlets are of her acquaintance. 
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especially the rogue who leads the slide—^he with the 
brimless hat, whose bronzed complexion and white flaxen 
hair, reversing the usual lights and shadows of the human 
countenance, give so strange and foreign a look to his 
flat and comic features. This hobgoblin, Jack Rapley by 
name, is May*s great crony ; and she stands on the brink 
of the steep irregular descent, her black eyes fixed full 
upon him, as if she intended him the favour of jumping 
on his head. She does : she is down, and upon him ; 
but Jack Rapley is not easily to be knocked off 
his feet. He saw her coming, and in the moment of 
her leap sprung dexterously off the slide on the rough ice, 
steadying himself by the shoulder of the next in the file, 
which unlucky follower, thus imexpectedly checked in his 
career, fell plump backwards, knocking down the rest of 
the line like a nest of card-houses. There is no harm 
done ; but there they lie, roaring, kicking, sprawling, in 
every attitude of comic distress, whilst Jack Rapley and 
Mayflower, sole authors of this calamity, stand apart 
from the throng, fondling, and coquetting, and compli¬ 
menting each other, and very visibly laughing. May in her 
black eyes. Jack in his wide, close-shut mouth, and his 
whole monkey-face, at their comrades’ mischances. I 
think. Miss May, you may as well come up again, and leave 
Master Rapley to fight your battles. He’ll get out of the 
scrape. He is a rustic wit—a sort of Robin Goodfellow— 
the sauciest, idlest, cleverest, best-natured boy in the 
parish ; always foremost in mischief, and always ready to 
do a good turn. The sages of our village predict sad 
things of Jack Rapley, so that I am sometimes a little 
ashamed to confess, before wise people, that I have a 
lurking predilection for him (in common with other 
naughty ones), and that I like to hear him talk to May 
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almost as well as she does. “ Come, May ! ’’ and up she 
springs, as light as a bird. The road is gay now ; carts 
and post-chaises, and girls in red cloaks, and, afar oS, 
looking almost like a toy, the coach. It meets us fast and 
soon. How much happier the walkers look than the 
riders—especially the frost-bitten gentleman, and the 
shivering lady with the invisible face, sole passengers of 
that commodious machine ! Hooded, veiled, and bon¬ 
neted, as she is, one sees from her attitude how miserable 
she would look uncovered. 

Another pond, and another noise of children. More 
sliding ? Oh, no ! This is a sort of higher pretension. 
Our good neighbour, the lieutenant, skating, and his own 
pretty little boys, and two or three other four-year-old 
elves, standing on the brink in an ecstasy of joy and won¬ 
der I Oh, what happy spectators ! And what a happy 
perfomler I They admiring, he admired, with an ardour 
and sincerity never excited by all the quadrilles and the 
spread-eagles of the Seine and the Serpentine. He really 
skates well, though, and I am glad I came this way ; for, 
with all the father’s feelings sitting gaily at his heart, it 
must still gratify the pride of skill to have one spectator 
at that solitary pond who has seen skating before. 

Now we have reached the trees—the beautiful trees ! 
never so beautiful as to-day. Imagine the effect of a 
straight and regular double avenue of oaks, nearly a mile 
long, arching overhead, and closing into perspective like 
the roof and columns of a cathedral, every tree and branch 
encrusted with the bright and delicate congelation of 
hoar-frost, white and pure as snow, delicate and defined 
as carved ivory. How beautiful it is, how uniform, how 
various, how filling, how satiating to the eye and to the 
mind—above all, how melancholy ! There is a thrilling 
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awfulness, an intense feeling of simple power in that 
naked and colourless beauty which falls on the earth, like 
the thoughts of death—death pure, and glorious, and 
smiling—but still death. Sculpture has always the same 
effect on my imagination, and painting never. Colour 
is life.—We are now at the end of this magnificent 
avenue, and at the top of a steep eminence commanding a 
wide view over four counties—a landscape of snow. A 
deep lane leads abruptly down the hill; a mere narrow 
cart-track, sinking between high banks clothed with fern 
and furze and low broom, crowned with luxuriant hedge¬ 
rows, and famous for their summer smell of thyme. How 
lovely these banks are now—the tall weeds and the gorse 
fixed and stiffened in the hoar-frost, which fringes round 
the bright, prickly holly, the pendent foliage of the 
bramble, and the deep orange leaves of the pollard oaks ! 
Oh, this is rime in its loveliest form ! And there is still 
a berry here and there on the holly, “ blushing in its 
natural coral,*’ through the delicate tracery, still a stray 
hip or haw for the birds, who abound here always. The 
poor birds, how tame they are, how sadly tame ! There 
is the beautiful and rare crested wren, “ that shadow of a 
bird,” as White of Selborne calls it, perched in the middle 
of the hedge, nestling, as it were, amongst the cold, bare, 
boughs, seeking, poor, pretty thing, for the warmth it will 
not find. And there, farther on, just under the bank, by 
the slender runlet, which still trickles between its trans¬ 
parent fantastic margin of thin ice, as if it were a thing of 
life—there, with a swift, scudding motion, flits, in short, 
low flights, the gorgeous kingfisher, its magnificent 
plumage of scarlet and blue flashing in the sun, like 1;}ie 
glories of some tropical bird. He is come for water to this 
little spring by the hill-side—water which even his long 
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bill and slender head can hardly reach, so nearly do the 
fantastic forms of those garland-like icy margins meet 
over the tiny stream beneath. It is rarely that one sees 
the shy beauty so close or so long ; and it is pleasant to 
see him in the grace and beauty of his natural liberty, the 
only way to look at a bird. We used, before we lived in a 
street, to fix a little board outside the parlour window, and 
cover it with bread crumbs in the hard weather. It was 
quite delightful to see the pretty things come and feed, 
to conquer their shyness, and do away with their mis¬ 
trust. First came the more social tribes, “ the robin 
red-breast and the wren,” cautiously, suspiciously, pick¬ 
ing up a crumb on the wing, with the little, keen, bright 
eye fixed on the window ; then they would stop for two 
pecks; then stay till they were satisfied. The shyer 
birds, tamed by their example, came next; and at last, 
one saucy fellow of a blackbird—a sad glutton, he would 
clear the board in two minutes—used to tap his yellow 
bill against the window for more. How we loved the 
fearless confidence of that fine, frank-hearted creature ! 
And surely he loved us. I wonder the practice is not more 
general. “ May ! May ! naughty May ! ” She has 
frightened away the kingfisher ; and now in her coaxing 
penitence she is covering me with snow. “ Come, pretty 
May I it is time to go home.” 

We have had rain, and snow, and frost, and rain again ; 
four days of absolute confinement. Now it is a thaw and 
a flood ; but our light, gravelly soil, and country boots, 
and country hardihood, will carry us through. What a 
dripping, comfortless day it is I just like the last days of 
November : no sun, no sky, grey or blue ; one low, over¬ 
hanging, dark, dismal cloud, like London smoke : May¬ 
flower is out coursing too, and Lizzy gone to school. 
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Never mind. Up the hill again ! Walk we must. Oh, 
what a watery world to look back upon! Thames, 
Rennet, Loddon—all overflowed; our famous town, 
inland once, turned into a sort of Venice ; C. park con¬ 
verted into an island; and the long range of meadows 
from B. to W. one huge, unnatural lake, with trees grow¬ 
ing out of it. Oh, what a watery world ! I will look at 
it no longer. I will walk on. The road is alive again. 
Noise is re-born. Wagons creak, horses splash, carts 
rattle, and pattens paddle through the dirt with more 
than their usual clink. The common has its old, fine 
tints of green and brown, and its old variety of inhabi¬ 
tants, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and donkeys. The 
ponds are unfrozen, and cackling geese and gabbling 
ducks have replaced the lieutenant and Jack Rapley. 
The avenue is chill and dark, the hedges are dripping, 
the lanes knee-deep, and all nature is in a state of “ dis¬ 
solution and thaw.” 


Mary Russell Mitpord. 



9. THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW. 


The house-swallow, or chimney-swallow, is undoubtedly 
the first comer of all the British swallows, and appears in 
general on or about the 13th of April, as I have remarked 
from many years’ observation. Not but now and then a 
straggler is seen much earlier ; and in particular, when I 
was a boy, I observed a swallow for a whole day together 
on a sunny, warm Shrove Tuesday ; which day could not 
fall later than the middle of March, and often happened 
early in February. 

It is worth remarking that these birds are seen 
first about lakes and mill-ponds ; and it is also very 
particular that if these early visitors happen to find 
frost and snow, as was the case in the two dreadful 
springs of 1770 and 1771, they immediately withdraw 
for a time. 

This swallow, though called the chimney-swallow, by 
no means builds altogether in chimneys, but often 
within barns and outhouses against the rafters. 

In Sweden she builds in barns, and is called the barn- 
swallow. Besides, in the warmer parts of Europe there 
are no chimneys to houses, except they are English built; 
in these countries she constructs her nest in porches, and 
gateways, and galleries, and open halls. 

Here and there a bird may affect some odd, peculiar 
place—as we have known a swallow build down the shaft 
of an old well, through which chalk had been formerly 
50 
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drawn up for the purpose of manure ; but in general, 
with us the swallow breeds in chimneys, and loves to 
haunt those stacks where there is a constant fire, no doubt 
for the sake of warmth. Not that it can subsist in the 
immediate shaft where there is a fire ; but prefers one 
adjoining to that of the kitchen, and disregards the per¬ 
petual smoke of that funnel, as I have often observed 
with some degree of wonder. 

Five or six or more feet down the chimney does this 
little bird begin to form her nest about the middle of May 
—which consists, like that of the house-martin, of a crust 
or shell composed of dirt or mud, mixed with short pieces 
of straw, to render it tough and permanent; with this 
difference, that whereas the shell of the martin is nearly 
hemispheric, that of the swallow is open at the top, and 
like half a deep dish. This nest is lined with fine grasses, 
and feathers,^ which are often collected as they float in the 
air. 

Wonderful is the address which this adroit bird shows 
all day long in ascending and descending with security 
through so narrow a pass. When hovering over the 
mouth of the funnel, the vibrations of her wings acting on 
the confined air occasion a rumbling like thunder. It is 
not improbable that the dam submits to this inconvenient 
situa^on so low in the shaft, in order to secure her broods 
from rapacious birds, and particularly from owls, which 
frequently fall down chinmeys, perhaps in attempting 
to get at these nestlings. 

The swallow lays from four to six white eggs, dotted 
with red specks, and brings out her first brood about 
the last week in June or the first week in July. ^The 
progressive method by which the young are intro¬ 
duced into life is very amusing. First they emerge 
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from the shaft with difficulty enough, and often fall 
down into the rooms below; for a day or so they are 
fed on the chimney-top, and then are conducted to the 
dead, leafless bough of some tree, where, sitting in a 
row, they are attended with great assiduity, and may 
then be called 'perchers. 

In a day or two more they become flyers, but are still 
unable to take their own food ; therefore they play about 
near the place where the dams are hawking for flies ; and, 
when a mouthful is collected, at a certain signal given the 
dam and the nestling advance, rising towards each other, 
and meeting at an angle—the young one all the while 
uttering such a little quick note of gratitude and com¬ 
placency, that a person must have paid very little regard 
to the wonders of nature that has not often remarked 
this feat. 

The dam betakes herself immediately to the business 
of a second brood as soon as she is disengaged from 
the first, which at once associates with the first broods 
of house-martins, and with them congregates, cluster¬ 
ing on sunny roofs, towers, and trees. This swallow 
brings out her second brood towards the middle and 
end of August. 

All the summer long the swallow is a most instructive 
pattern of unwearied industry and affection; for from 
morning to night, while there is a family to be supported, 
she spends the whole day in skimming close to the 
ground, and exerting the most sudden turns and quick 
evolutions. Avenues, and long walks under hedges, and 
pasture-fields, and mown meadows where cattle graze, 
are her delight, especially if there are trees interspersed ; 
because in such spots insects most abound. When a fly 
is taken, a smart snap &om her bill is heard resembling 
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the noise at the shutting of a watch-case ; but the motion 
of the mandibles is too quick for the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the sentinel to 
house* martins and other little birds, announcing the 
approach of birds of prey. For as soon as a hawk appears, 
with a shrill alarming note he calls all the swallows and 
martins about him, who pursue in a body, and buffet and 
strike their enemy till they have driven him from the 
village, darting down from above on his back, and 
rising in a perpendicular line in perfect security. This 
bird also will sound the alarm, and strike at cats when 
they climb on the roofs of houses, or otherwise approach 
the nests. 

Each species of swallow drinks as it flies along, sipping 
the surface of the water; but this swallow alone, in 
general, washes on the wing, by dropping into a pool for 
many times together. In very hot weather house-martins 
and bank-martins also dip and wash a little. 

The swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft sunny 
weather sings both perching and flying ; on trees in a kind 
of concert, and on chimney-tops. It is also a bold flyer, 
ranging to distant downs and commons, even in windy 
weather, which the other species seem much to dislike ; 
nay, even frequenting exposed seaport towns, and making 
little excursions over the salt water. 

Horsemen on wide downs are often closely attended by 
a little party of swallows for miles together, which plays 
before and behind them, sweeping around and collecting 
all the skulking insects that are roused by the trampling 
of the horses’ feet. When the wind blows hard, without 
this expedient they are often forced to settle to pick up 
their lurking prey. 

This species feeds much on little beetles, as well as on 
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gnats and flies ; and often settles on dug ground, or paths, 
for gravel to grind and digest its food. Before they 
depart, for some weeks, they forsake houses and chimneys 
to a bird, and roost in trees, and usually withdraw about 
the beginning of October; though some few stragglers 
may appear, at times, till the first week in November. 

Gilbert White. 



10. THE JULY GRASS. 

A July fly went sideways over the long grass. His wings 
made a burr about him like a net, beating so fast they 
wrapped him round with a cloud. Every now and then, 
as he flew over the trees of grass, a taller one than common 
stopped him, and there he clung, and then the eye had 
time to see the scarlet spots—the loveliest colour—on his 
wings. The wind swung the bennet and loosened his 
hold, and away he went again over the grasses, and not 
one jot did he care if they were Foa or Fesluca, or Bromus 
or Hordcum, or any other name. Names were nothing 
to him ; all he had to do was to whirl his scarlet spots 
about in the brilliant sun, rest when he liked, and go on 
again. I wonder whether it is a joy to have bright 
scarlet spots, and to be clad in the purple and gold of 
life ; is the colour felt by the creature that wears it ? 
The rose, restful of a dewy morn before the sunbeams 
have topped the garden wall, must feel a joy in its own 
fragrance, and know the exquisite hue of its stained 
petals. The rose sleeps in its beauty. 

The fly whirls his scarlet-spotted wings about and 
splashes himself with sunlight, like the children on the 
sands. He thinks not of the grass and sun ; he does not 
heed them at all—and that is why he is so happy—any 
more than the barefoot children ask why the sea is there, 
or why it does not quite dry up when it ebbs. He is 
unconscious ; he lives without thinking about living ; and 
66 
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if the sunshine were a hundred hours long, still it would 
not be long enough. No, never enough of sun and sliding 
shadows that come like a hand over the table to lovingly 
reach our shoulder, never enough of the grass that smells 
sweet as a flower, not if we could live years and years 
equal in number to the tides that have ebbed and flowed 
counting backwards four years to every day and night, 
backward still till we found out which came first, the 
night or the day. The scarlet-dotted fly knows nothing 
of the names of the grasses that grow here where the 
sward nears the sea, and thinking of him I have decided 
not to wilfully seek to learn any more of their names either. 
My big grass book I have left at home, and the dust is 
settling on the gold of the binding. I have picked a 
handful this morning of which I know nothing. I will 
sit here on the turf and the scarlet-dotted flies shall pass 
over me, as if I too were but a grass. I will not think, I 
will be unconscious, I will live. 

Listen ! that was the low sound of a summer wavelet 
striking the uncovered rock over there beneath in the 
green sea. All things that are beautiful are found by 
chance, like everything that is good. Here by me is a 
praying-rug, just wide enough to kneel on, of the richest 
gold inwoven with crimson. All the Sultans of the East 
never had such beauty as that to kneel on. It is, indeed, 
too beautiful to kneel on, for the life in these golden 
flowers must not be broken down even for that purpose. 
They must not be defaced, not a stem bent; it is more 
reverent not to kneel on them, for this carpet prays itself. 
I will sit by it and let it pray for me. It is so common, 
the bird’s-foot lotus, it grows everywhere; yet if I 
purposely searched for days I should not have found a 
plot like this, so rich, so golden, so glowing with sunshine. 
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You might pass it by in one stride, yet it is worthy to be 
thought of for a week and remembered for a year. Slender 
grasses, branched round about with slenderer boughs, 
each tipped with pollen and rising in tiers cone-shaped— 
too delicate to grow tall—cluster at the base of the 
mound. They dare not grow tall or the wind would snap 
them. A great grass, stout and thick, rises three feet by 
the hedge, with a head another foot nearly, very green 
and strong and bold, lifting itself right up to you ; you 
must say, “ What a fine grass ! Grasses whose awns 
succeed each other alternately ; grasses whose tops seem 
flattened; others drooping over the shorter blades 
beneath ; some that you can only find by parting the 
heavier growth around them ; hundreds and hundreds, 
thousands and thousands. The kingly poppies on the 
dry summit of the mound take no heed of these, the 
populace, their subjects so numerous they cannot be 
numbered. A barren race they are, the proud poppies, 
lords of the July field, taking no deep root, but raising 
up a brilliant blazon of scarlet heraldry out of nothing. 
They are useless, they are bitter, they are allied to sleep 
and poison and everlasting night; yet they are forgiven 
because they are not commonplace. Nothing, no 
abundance of them, can ever make the poppies common¬ 
place. There is genius in them, the genius of colour, and 
they are saved. Even when they take the room of the 
com we must admire them. The mighty multitude of 
nations, the millions and millions of the grass stretching 
away in intertangled ranks, through pasture and mead 
from shore to shore, have no kinship with these their lords. 
The ruler is always a foreigner. From England to China 
the native bom is no king ; the poppies are the Normans 
of the field. One of these on the mound is very beautiful. 
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a width of petal, a clear silkiness of colour three shades 
higher than the rest—it is almost dark with scarlet. I 
wish I could do something more than gaze at all this 
scarlet and gold and crimson and green, something more 
than see it, not exactly to drink it or inhale it, but in 
some way to make it part of mo that I might live it. 

The July grasses must be looked for in corners and out- 
of-the-way places, and not in the broad acres—the scythe 
has taken them there. By the wayside on the banks of 
the lane, near the gateway—look, too, in uninteresting 
places behind incomplete buildings on the mounds cast 
up from abandoned foundations where speculation has 
been and gone. There weeds that would not have found 
resting-place elsewhere grow unchecked, and uncommon 
species and unusually large growths appear. Like every¬ 
thing else that is looked for, they are found under un¬ 
likely conditions. At the back of ponds, just inside the 
enclosure of woods, angles of cornfields, old quarries, that 
is where to find grasses, or by the sea in the brackish 
marsh. Some of the finest of them grow by the mere 
roadside ; you may look for others up the lanes in the 
deep ruts, look too inside the hollow trees by the stream. 
In a morning you may easily garner together a great 
sheaf of this harvest. Cut the larger stems aslant, like 
the reeds imitated deep in old green glass. You must 
consider as you gather them the height and slenderness 
of the stems, the droop and degree of curve, the shape and 
colour of the panicle, the dusting of the pollen, the 
motion and sway in the wind. The sheaf you may take 
home with you, but the wind that was among it stays 
without. 


Richard Jefferies. 



11. THE TORTOISE. 

I WILL first describe the habits of the tortoise {Tesfudo 
formerly called Indica), which has been so frequently 
alluded to. These animals are found, I believe, on all 
the islands of the archipelago ^—certainly on the greater 
number. They frequent in preference the high damp 
parts, but they likewise live in the lower and arid districts. 
I have already shown, from the numbers which have been 
caught in a single day, how very numerous they must be. 
Some grow to an immense size. Mr. Lawson, an English¬ 
man and vice-governor of the colony, told us that he had 
seen several so large that it required six or eight men to 
lift them from the ground ; and that some had afforded as 
much as two hundred poimds of meat. The old males are 
the largest, the females rarely growing to so great a size. 
The male can readily be distinguished from the female 
by the greater length of his tail. The tortoises which 
live on those islands where there is no water, or in 
the lower and arid parts of the others, feed chiefly 
on the succulent cactus. Those which frequent the 
higher and damp regions eat the leaves of various 
trees, a kind of berry (called guayavita) which is acid 
and austere, and likewise a pale-green filamentous 
lichen (Usnera pliedta) that hangs in tresses from the 
boughs of the trees. 


^ The Galapagos Islands. 
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The tortoise is very fond of water, drinking large quan¬ 
tities, and wallowing in the mud. The larger islands alone 
possess springs, and these are always situated towards the 
central parts, and at a considerable height. The tor¬ 
toises, therefore, which frequent the lower districts, when 
thirsty are obliged to travel from a long distance. Hence 
broad and well-beaten paths branch off in every direction 
from the wells down to the sea-coast; and the Spaniards, 
by following them up, first discovered the watering-places. 
When I landed at Chatham Island, I could not imagine 
what animal travelled so methodically along well-chosen 
tracks. Near the springs it was a curious spectacle to 
behold many of these huge creatures, one set eagerly 
travelling onwards with outstretched necks, and another 
set returning, after having drunk their fill. When the 
tortoise arrives at the spring, quite regardless of any 
spectator, he buries his head in the water above his eyes, 
and greedily swallows great mouthfuls, at the rate of 
about ten in a minute. The inhabitants say that each 
animal stays three or four days in the neighbourhood of 
the water, and then returns to the lower country; but 
they differed respecting the frequency of these visits. 
The animal probably regulates them according to the 
nature of the food on which it has lived. It is, however, 
certain that tortoises can subsist even on those islands 
where there is no other water than what falls during a few 
rainy days in the year. 

The tortoises, when purposely moving towards any 
point, travel by night and day, and arrive at their 
journey’s end much sooner than would be expected. The 
inhabitants, from observing marked individuals, consider 
that they travel a distance of about eight miles in two or 
three days. One large tortoise, which I watched, walked 
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at the rate of sixty yards in ten minutes ; that is, three 
hundred and sixty yards in the hour, or four miles a day, 
allowing a little time for it to eat on the road. During 
the breeding season, when the male and female are to¬ 
gether, the male utters a hoarse roar or bellowing, which, 
it is said, can be heard at the distance of more than a 
hundred yards. The female never uses her voice, and 
the male only at these times ; so that when the people 
hear this noise, they know that the two are together. 
They were at this time (October) laying their eggs. The 
female, when the soil is sandy, deposits them together, and 
covers them up with sand ; but where the ground is 
rocky she drops them indiscriminately in any hole— 
Mr. Bynoe found seven placed in a fissure. The egg is 
white and spherical. One which I measured was seven 
inches and three-eighths in circumference, and therefore 
larger than a hen’s egg. The young tortoises, as soon as 
they are hatched, fall a prey in great numbers to the 
carrion-feeding buzzard. The old ones seem generally to 
die from accidents, as from falling down precipices : at 
least several of the inhabitants told me that they had 
never found one dead without some evident cause. 

The inhabitants believe that these animals are abso¬ 
lutely deaf; certainly they do not overhear a person 
walking close behind them. I was always amused when 
overtaking one of these great monsters, as it was quietly 
pacing along, to see how suddenly, the instant I passed, it 
would draw in its head and legs, and uttering a deep hiss 
fall to the ground with a heavy sound, as if struck dead. 
I frequently got on their backs, and then on my giving a 
few raps on the hinder part of their shells, they would 
rise up and walk away : but I found it very difficult to 
keep my balance. The flesh of this animal is largely 
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employed, both fresh and salted ; and a beautifully clear 
oil is prepared from the fat. When a tortoise is caught, 
the man makes a slit in the skin near its tail, so as to see 
inside its body, whether the fat under the dorsal plate is 
thick. If it is not, the animal is liberated ; and it is said 
to recover soon from this strange operation. In order to 
secure the tortoises, it is not sufficient to turn them like 
turtle, for they are often able to get on their legs again. 

There can be little doubt that this tortoise is an aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitant of the Galapagos ; for it is found on all or 
nearly all the islands, even on some of the smaller ones 
where there is no water : had it been an imported species 
this would hardly have been the case in a group which 
has been so little frequented. Moreover, the old buc¬ 
caneers found this tortoise in greater numbers even than 
at present. Wood and Rogers also, in 1708, say that it is 
the opinion of the Spaniards that it is found nowhere else 
in this quarter of the world, It is now widely distributed; 
but it may be questioned whether it is in any other place 
an aboriginal. The bones of a tortoise at Mauritius, 
associated with those of the extinct dodo, have generally 
been considered as belonging to this tortoise : if this had 
been so, undoubtedly it must have been theie indigenous ; 
but M. Bibron informs me that he believes that it was 
distinct, as the species now living there certainly is. 


Charles Darwin. 



12. BUTTERFLIES. 


Oh, how beautiful! Oh, my goodness, how beautiful they 
are ! There are some whose wings are barred with red 
on a garnet background ; some bright blue with black 
circles ; others are sulphur-yellow with orange spots; 
again others are white fringed with gold-colour. They 
have on the forehead two fine horns, two antennae, some¬ 
times fringed like an aigrette, sometimes cut of! like a 
tuft of feathers. Under the head they have a proboscis, 
a sucker as fine as a hair and twisted into a spiral. When 
they approach a flower, they untwist the proboscis and 
plunge it to the bottom of the corolla to drink a drop of 
honeyed liquor. Oh, how beautiful they are ! Oh, my 
goodness, how beautiful they are I But if one manages 
to touch them, their wings tarnish and leave between the 
fingers a fine dust like that of precious metals. 

Now their uncle told the children the names of the 
butterflies that flew on the flowers in the garden. “ This 
one,” said he, “ whose wings are white with a black border 
and three black spots, is called the cabbage butterfly. 
This larger one, whose yellow wings barred with black 
terminate in a long tail, at the base of which are found a 
large rust-coloured eye and blue spots, is called the 
swallow-tail. This tiny one, sky-blue above, silver-grey 
underneath, sprinkled with black eyes in white circles, 
with a line of reddish spots bordering the wings, is called 
the Argus.” 
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And Uncle Paul continued thus, naming the butterflies 
that a bright sun had drawn to the flowers. 

The Argus ought to bo difficult to catch,” observed 
Emile. “ He sees everywhere ; his wings are covered 
with eyes.” 

” The pretty round spots that a great many butterflies 
have on their wings are not really eyes, although they are 
called by that name ; they are ornaments, nothing more. 
Real eyes, eyes for seeing, are in the head. The Argus 
has two, neither more nor fewer than the other butter¬ 
flies.” 

” Claire tells me,” said Jules, “ that butterflies come 
from caterpillars. Is it true, Uncle ? ” 

” Yes, my child. Every butterfly, before becoming 
the graceful creature which flies from flower to flower 
with magnificent wings, is an ugly caterpillar that creeps 
with effort. Thus the cabbage butterfly, which I have 
just shown you, is first a green caterpillar, which stays on 
the cabbages and gnaws the leaves. Jacques will tell 
you how much pains he takes to protect his cabbage 
patch from the voracious insect; for, you see, cater¬ 
pillars have a terrible appetite. You will soon learn the 
reason. 

“ Most insects behave like caterpillars. On coming 
out of the egg, they have a provisional form that they 
must replace later by another. They are, as it were, 
born twice : first imperfect, dull, voracious, ugly ; then 
perfect, agile, abstemious, and often of an admirable 
richness and elegance. Under its first form, the insect is 
a worm called by the general name of larva. 

“You remember the lion of the plant-lice, the grub 
that eats the lice of the rose-bush and, for weeks, without 
being able to satisfy itself, continues night and day its 
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ferocious feasting. Well, this grub is a larva, that will 
change itself into a little lace-winged fly, the hemerobius, 
whose wings are of gauze and eyes of gold. Before 
becoming the pretty red lady-bird with black spots, this 
pretty insect, which, in spite of its innocent air, crunches 
the plant-lice, is a very ugly worm, a slate-coloured 
larva, covered with little points, and itself very fond of 
plant-lice. The June bug, the silly bug, which, if its leg 
is held by a thread, awkwardly puffs out its wings, makes 
all preparations, and starts out to the tune of ‘ Fly, fly, 
fly ! ’ is at first a white worm, a plump larva, fat as bacon, 
which lives underground, attacks the roots of plants, and 
destroys our crops. The big stag-beetle, whose head is 
armed with menacing mandibles shaped like the stag’s 
horns, is at first a large worm that lives in old tree-trunks. 
It is the same with the capricorn, so peculiar for its long 
antennae. And the worm found in our ripe cherries, 
which is so repugnant to us, what does it become ? It 
becomes a beautiful fly, its wings adorned with four 
bands of black velvet. And so on with others. 

“ Well, this initial state of the insect, this worm, first 
form of youth, is called the larva. The wonderful change 
which transforms the larva into a perfect insect is called 
metamorphosis. Caterpillars are larvae. By meta¬ 
morphosis they turn into those beautiful butterflies whose 
wings, decorated with the richest colours, fill us with 
admiration. The Argus, now so beautiful with its 
celestial blue wings, was first a poor hairy caterpillar ; 
the splendid swallowtail began by being a green cater¬ 
pillar with black stripes across it and red spots on its 
sides. Out of these despicable vermin metamorphosis 
has made those delightful creatures which only the 
flowers can rival in elegance. 
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“You all know the tale of Cinderella. The sisters have 
left for the ball, very proud, very smart. Cinderella, her 
heart full, is watching the kettle. The godmother 
arrives. ‘ Go,* says she, ‘ to the garden and get a pump¬ 
kin.' And behold, the scooped-out pumpkin changes, 
under the godmother’s wand, into a gilded carriage. 

‘ Cinderella,’ says she again, ‘ open the mouse-trap.’ Six 
mice run out of it, and are no sooner touched by the magic 
wand than they turn into six beautiful dappled-grey 
horses. A bearded rat becomes a big coachman with a 
commanding moustache. Six lizards sleeping behind the 
watering-pot become green-bedizened footmen, who 
immediately jump up behind the carriage. Finally the 
poor girl’s shabby clothes are changed to gold and silver 
ones sprinkled with precious stones. Cinderella starts for 
the ball, in glass slippers. You, apparently, know the 
rest of it better than 1. 

“ These powerful godmothers for whom it is play to 
change mice into horses, lizards into footmen, ugly clothes 
into sumptuous ones, these gracious fairies who astonish 
you with their fabulous prodigies, what are they, my dear 
children, in comparison with reality, the great fairy of 
the good God, who, out of a dirty worm, object of disgust, 
knows how to make a creature of ravishing beauty 1 
He touches with His divine wand a miserable hairy cater¬ 
pillar, an abject worm that slobbers in rotten wood, and 
the miracle is accomplished: the disgusting larva has 
turned into a beetle all shining with gold, a butterfly 
whose azure wings would have outshone Cinderella’s 
fine toilette.” 


Jean Henbi Fabbb. 



13. THE CAT BY THE FIRE. 


A BLAZING fire, a warm rug, candles lit and curtains drawn, 
the kettle on for tea (if rich, you may have a silver kettle, 
and so partake the pleasures of the poor), and finally, the 
cat before you, attracting your attention,—it is a scene 
which everybody likes unless he has a morbid aversion to 
cats; which is not common. There are some nice 
inquirers, it is true, who are apt to make uneasy com¬ 
parisons of cats with dogs,—to say they are not so loving, 
that they prefer the house to the man, etc. But agree¬ 
ably to the good old maxim, that “ comparisons are 
odious,’^ our readers, we hope, will continue to like what 
is likeable in anything, for its own sake, without trying 
to render it imlikeable from its inferiority to something 
else,—a process by which we might ingeniously contrive 
to put soot into every dish that is set before us, and to 
reject one thing after another, till we were pleased with 
nothing. Here is a good fireside, and a cat to it; and it 
would be our own fault, if, in removing to another house 
and another fireside, we did not take care that the cat 
removed with us. Cats cannot look to the moving of 
goods, as men do. If we would have creatures considerate 
towards us, we must be so towards them. It is not to be 
expected of everybody, quadruped or biped, that they 
should stick to us in spite of our want of merit, like a 
dog or a benevolent sage. Besides, stories have been 
told of cats very much to jtfie credit of their benignity; 
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such as their following a master about like a dog, waiting 
at a gentleman’s door to thank him for some obligation 
over-night, etc. And our readers may remember the 
history of the famous Arabian Godolphin, upon whose 
grave a cat that had lived with him in the stable, went 
and stretched itself, and died. 

The cat purrs, as if it applauded our consideration,— 
and gently moves its tail. What an odd expression of the 
power to be irritable and the will to be pleased there is in 
its face, as it looks up at us ! We must own, that we do 
not prefer a cat in the act of purring, or of looking in that 
manner. It reminds us of the sort of smile, or simmer 
(simper is too weak and fleeting a word), that is apt to be 
in the faces of irritable people, when they are pleased to 
be in a state of satisfaction. ,We prefer, for a general 
expression, the cat in a quiet unpretending state, and the 
human countenance with a look indicative of habitual 
grace and composiu'e, as if it were not necessary to take 
any violent steps to prove its amiability,—the “ smile 
without a smile,” as the poet beautifully calls it.^ 

Furthermore (in order to get rid at once of all that may 
be objected to poor Pussy, as boys at school get down their 
bad dumpling as fast as possible, before the meat comes) 
we own we have an objection to the way in which a cat 
sports with a mouse before she kills it, tossing and jerking 
it about like a ball, and letting it go, in order to pounce 
upon it with the greater relish. And yet what right have 
we to apply human measures of cruelty to the inferior 
reflectability of a cat ? Perhaps she has no idea of the 
mouse’s being alive, in the sense that we have,—most 
likely she looks upon it as a pleasant movable toy, made 


Knowles in The Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
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to be eaten,—a sort of lively pudding, that oddly jumps 
hither and thither. It would be hard to beat into the 
head of a country squire, of the old class, that there is any 
cruelty in hunting a hare ; and most assuredly it would 
be still harder to beat mouse-sparing into the head of a 
cat. You might read the most pungent essay on the 
subject into her ear, and she would only sneeze at it. 

As to the unnatural cruelties, which we sometimes read 
of, committed by cats upon their offspring, they are 
exceptions to the common and beautiful rules of nature, 
and accordingly we have nothing to do with them. They 
are traceable to some mmatural circumstances of breeding 
or position. Enormities as monstrous are to be found 
among human beings, and argue nothing against the 
general character of the species. Even dogs are not 
always immaculate ; and sages have made slips. Dr, 
Franklin cut off his son with a shilling, for differing with 
him in politics. 

But cats resemble tigers ? They are tigers in minia¬ 
ture '? Well,—and very pretty miniatures they are. 
And what has the tiger himself done, that he has not a 
right to his dinner, as well as Jones ? A tiger treats a 
man much as a cat does a mouse ;—granted ; but we have 
no reason to suppose that he is aware of the man’s suffer¬ 
ings, or means anything but to satisfy his hunger ; and 
what have the butcher and poulterer been about mean¬ 
while ? The tiger, it is true, lays about him a little 
superfluously sometimes, when he gets into a sheep-fold, 
and kills more than ho eats ; but does not the Squire or 
the Marquis do pretty much like him in the month of 
September ? Nay, do we not hear of venerable judges, 
that would not hurt a fly,'going about in that refreshing 
month, seeking whom they may lame ? See the effect 
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of habit and education ! And you can educate the tiger 
in no other way than by attending to his stomach. Fill 
that, and he will want no men to eat, probably not even 
to lame. On the other hand, deprive Jones of his dinner 
for a day or two, and see what a state he will be in, 
especially if he is by nature irascible. Nay, keep him 
from it for half an hour, and observe the tiger propensities 
of his stomach and fingers—how worthy of killing he 
thinks the cook, and what boxes of the ear he feels in¬ 
clined to give the footboy. 

Animals, by the nature of things, in their present state, 
dispose of one another into their respective stomachs, 
without any ill-will on any side. They keep down the 
several populations of their neighbours, till the time may 
come when superfluous population of any kind need not 
exist, and predatory appearances may vanish from the 
earth, as the wolves have done from England. But 
whether they may or not, is not a questiou by a hundred 
times so important to moral inquirers as into the possi¬ 
bilities of human education and the nonsense of ill-will. 
Show the nonsensity of that, and we may all get our 
dinners as jovially as we can, sure of these three undoubted 
facts,—that life is long, death short, and the world 
beautiful. And so we bring our thoughts back again to 
the fireside, and look at the cat. 

Poor Pussy ! she looks up at us again, as if she thanked 
us for those vindications of dinner; and symbolically 
gives a twist of a yawn, and a lick to her whiskers. Now 
she proceeds to clean herself all over, having a just sense 
of the demands of her elegant person,—beginning 
judiciously with her paws, and fetching amazing tongues 
at her hind-hips. Anon, she scratches her neck with a 
foot of rapid delight, leaning her head towards it, and 
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shutting her eyes, half to accommodate the action of the 
skin, and half to enjoy the luxury. She then rewards 
her paws with a few more touches ;—look at the action 
of her head and neck, how pleasing it is, the ears pointed 
forward, and the neck gently arching to and fro. Finally 
she gives a sneeze, and another twist of mouth and 
whiskers, and then, curling her tail towards her front 
claws, settles herself on her hind quarters, in an attitude 
of bland meditation. 

What does she think of ?—Of her saucer of milk at 
breakfast ? or of the thump she got yesterday in the 
kitchen, for stealing the meat ? or of her own meat, the 
Tartar’s dish, noble horse-flesh ? or of her friend the cat 
next door, the most impassioned of serenaders ? or of her 
little ones, some of whom are now large, and all of them 
gone ? Is that among her recollections when she looks 
pensive ? Does she taste of the noble prerogative, 
sorrows of men ? 

She is a sprightly cat, hardly past her youth ; so 
happening to move the fringe of the rug a little with our 
foot, she darts out a paw, and begins plucking it and 
inquiring into the matter, as if it were a challenge to play, 
or something lively enough to be eaten. What a graceful 
action of that foot of hers, between delicacy and petu¬ 
lance,—combining something of a thrust out, a beat, and 
a scratch. There seems even something of a little bit of 
fear in it, as if just enough to provoke her courage, and 
give her the excitement of a sense of hazard. We 
remember being much amused with seeing a kitten 
manifestly making a series of experiments upon the 
patience of its mother—trying how far the latter wQuld 
put up with positive bites and thumps. The kitten ran at 
her every moment, gave her a knock or a bite of the tail; 
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and then ran back again to recommence the assault. The 
mother sat looking at her, as if betwixt tolerance and 
admiration, to see how far the spirit of the family was 
inherited or improved by her sprightly offspring. At 
length, however, the “ little Pickle ” presumed too far, 
and the mother, lifting up her paw, and meeting her at the 
very nick of the moment, gave her one of the most un¬ 
sophisticated boxes of the car we ever beheld. It sent 
her rolling half over the room, and made her come to a 
most ludicrous pause, with the oddest little look of pre¬ 
mature and wincing meditation. 

That lapping of the milk out of the saucer is what one’s 
human thirst cannot sympathize with. It seems as if 
there could be no satisfaction in such a series of atoms of 
drink. Yet the saucer is soon emptied ; and there is a 
refreshment to one’s ears in that sound of plashing with 
which the action is accompanied, and which seems 
indicative of a like comfort to Pussy’s mouth. Her 
tongue is thin, and can make a spoon of itself. This, 
however, is common to other quadrupeds with the cat, 
and does not, therefore, more particularly belong to our 
feline consideration. Not so the electricity of its coat, 
which gives out sparks under the hand ; its passion for 
the herb valerian (did the reader ever see one roll in it ? 
it is a mad sight) and other singular delicacies of nature, 
among which perhaps is to be reckoned its taste for fish, a 
creature with whose element it has so little to do, that it is 
supposed even to abhor it, though lately we read some¬ 
where of a swimming cat, that used to fish for itself. 
And this reminds us of an exquisite anecdote of dear, 
dogmatic, diseased, thoughtful, surly, charitable Johnson, 
who would go out of doors himself, and buy oysters for 
his cat, because his black servant was too proud to do it! 
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Not that we condemn the black, in those enslaving, iin- 
liberating days. He had a right to the mistake, though 
we should have thought better of him had he seen farther, 
and subjected his pride to affection for such a master. 
But Johnson’s true practical delicacy in the matter is 
beautiful. Be assured that he thought nothing of 
“ condescension ” in it, or of being eccentric. He was 
singular in some things, because he could not help it. 
But he hated eccentricity. No : in his best moments he 
felt himself simply to be a man, and a good man too, 
though a frail, -one that in virtue as well as humility, 
and in a knowledge of his ignorance as well as his wisdom, 
was desirous of being a Christian philosopher ; and 
accordingly he went out, and bought food for his hungry 
cat, because his poor negro was too proud to do it, and 
there was nobody else in the way whom he had a right to 
ask. What must anybody that saw him have thought, 
as he turned up Bolt Court! But doubtless he went as 
secretly as possible,—that is to say, if he considered the 
thing at all. His friend Garrick could not have done as 
much ! He was too grand, on the great “ stage ” of life. 
Goldsmith could ; but he would hardly have thought of 
it. Beauclerc might; but ho would have thought it 
necessary to excuse it with a jest or a wager, or some such 
thing. Sir Joshua Ke)molds, with his fashionable, fine- 
lady-painting hand, would certainly have shrunk. Burke 
would have reasoned himself into its propriety, but he 
would have reasoned himself out again. Gibbon ! 
Imagine its being put into the head of Gibbon ! ! He and 
his bag-wig would have started with all the horror of a 
gentleman-usher ; and he would have rung the bell for 
the cook’s deputy’s under-assistant-errand-boy. 

Cats at firesides live luxuriously, and are the picture 
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of comfort; but lest they should not bear their portion of 
trouble in this world, they have the drawbacks of being 
liable to be shut out of doors on cold nights, beatings from 
the “ aggravated ” cooks, over-pettings of children (how 
should we like to be squeezed and pulled about in that 
manner by some great patronizing giants ?), and last, not 
least, horrible, merciless tramples of unconscious human 
feet and unfeeling legs of chairs. Elegance, comfort, and 
security seem the order of the day on all sides, and you 
are going to sit down to dinner, or to music, or to take 
tea, when all of a sudden the cat gives a squall as if she 
was mashed ; and you are not sure that the fact is other¬ 
wise. Yet she gets in the way again, as before ; and dares 
all the feet and mahogany in the room. Beautiful 
present sufficingness of a cat’s imagination ! Confined 
to the snug circle of her own sides, and the two next 
inches of rug or carpet. 


liEiGH Hunt. 



14. THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

My dog was always my companion. I conversed with 
him the whole day. I shared every meal with him, and 
my plaid in the time of a shower ; the consequence was 
that I generally had the best dogs in all the country. 

The first remarkable one that I had was named Sirrah. 
He was beyond all comparison the best dog I ever saw. 
He was of a surly unsocial temper, disdained all flattery, 
and refused to be caressed; but his attention to his 
master’s commands and interests never will again be 
equalled by any of the canine race. 

The first time that I saw him, a drover was leading him 
on a rope ; he was hungry and lean, and far from being a 
beautiful cur, for he was all over black, and had a grim 
face striped with dark brown. The man had bought him 
of a boy for three shillings, somewhere on the Border, and 
doubtless had used him very ill on his journey. 

I thought I discovered a sort of sullen intelligence in 
his face, notwithstanding his dejected and forlorn 
situation; so I gave the drover a guinea for him, and 
appropriated the captive to myself. I believe there 
never was a guinea so well laid out; at least I am 
satisfied that I never laid out one to so good purpose. 

He was scarcely then a year old, and knew so little of 
herding, that he had never turned sheep in his lifebut 
as soon as he discovered that it was his duty to do so, and 
that it obliged me, I can never forget with what anxiety 
75 
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and eagerness he learned his different evolutions. He 
would try everywhere deliberately, till he found out what 
I wanted him to do; and, when once I made him to under¬ 
stand a direction, he never forgot or mistook it again. 

Well as I knew him, he very often astonished me, for 
when hard pressed in accomplishing the task that he was 
put to, he had expedients of the moment that bespoke a 
great share of the reasoning faculty. Were I to relate all 
his exploits, it would require a volume ; I shall only 
mention one or two to prove what kind of animal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the same farm, 
where I had always about 700 lambs put under my 
charge every year at weaning time. As they were of 
the short or blackfaced breed, the breaking of them was a 
very ticklish and difficult task. I was obliged to watch 
them night and day for the first four days, during which 
time I had always a person to assist me. 

It happened one year that just about midnight the 
lambs broke loose, and came up the moor among us, 
making a noise with their running louder than thunder. 
We got up and waved our plaids, and shouted, in hopes 
to t\irn them, but we only made matters worse, for in a 
moment they were all round us, and by our exertions we 
cut them into three divisions ; one of these ran north, 
another south, and those that came up between us, 
straight up the moor to the westward. 

I called out: “ Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ away ” ; 
the word of all others that set him most upon the alert, 
but owing to the darkness of the night, and blackness of 
the moor, I never saw him at all. 

As the division of the lambs that ran southward were 
going straight towards the fold, where they had that day 
been taken from their mothers, I was afraid they would 
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go there and again mix with them ; so 1 threw off part of 
my clothes and pursued them, and by great personal 
exertion, and the help of another old dog that I had 
besides Sirrah, I turned them, but in a few minutes after¬ 
wards lost them altogether. 

I ran here and there, not knowing what to do, but 
always at intervals gave a loud whistle to Sirrah, to let 
him know that 1 was depending on him. By that 
whistling the lad who was assisting me found me out; 
but he likewise had lost all trace whatsoever of the lambs. 
T asked if lie had never seen Sirrah. He said he had not; 
but that after I left him, a wing of the lambs had come 
round him with a swirl and that he supposed Sirrah had 
then given them a turn, though he could not see him for 
the darkness. 

We both concluded that, whatever way the lambs ran 
at first, they would finally land at the fold where they left 
their mothers, and without delay we bent our course 
towards that; but when we came there, there was nothing 
of them, nor any kind of bleating to be heard, and we 
discovered with vexation that we had come on a wrong 
track. 

My companion then bent his course towards the farm 
of Glen on the north, and I ran away westward for several 
miles, along the wild tract where the lambs had grazed 
while following their mothers. We met after it was day, 
far up in a place called Black Clench, but neither of us 
had been able to discover our lambs, nor any traces of 
them. It was the most extraordinary circumstance 
that had ever occurred in the annals of the pastoral life ! 
We had nothing for it but to return to our master And 
inform him that we had lost his whole flock of lambs, 
and knew not what was become of one of them. 
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On our way home, however, we discovered a body of 
lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, called the Elesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of 
them, looking all around for some relief, but still standing 
true to his charge. The sun was then up ; and when we 
first came in view of them, we concluded that it was one 
of the divisions of the lambs, which Sirrah had been unable 
to manage until he came to that commanding situation, 
for it was about a mile and a half distant from the place 
where they first broke and scattered. But what was our 
astonishment when we discovered by degrees that not 
one lamb of the whole flock was wanting. How he had 
got all the divisions collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension. 

The charge was left entirely to himself from midnight 
until the rising of the sun ; and if all the shepherds of the 
Forest had been there to assist him, they could not have 
effected it with greater propriety. All that I can say 
further is that I never felt so grateful to any creature be¬ 
low the sun as I did to Sirrah that morning. 

I remember another achievement of his which I 
admired still more, I was sent to a place in Tweeddale, 
called Stanhope, to bring home a wild ewe that had 
strayed from home. The place lay at the distance of 
about fifteen miles, and my way to it was over steep hills 
and athwart deep glens ; there was no path, and neither 
Sirrah nor I had ever travelled the road before. 

The ewe was brought in and put into a bam over night; 
and, after being frightened in this way, was set out to me 
in the morning to be driven home by herself. She was as 
wild as a roe, and bounded away to the side of the moun¬ 
tain like one. I sent Sirrah on a circular route wide before 
her, and let him know that he had charge of her. 
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When I left tlie people at the house, Mr. Tweedie, the 
farmer, said to me : “Do you really suppose that you 
will drive that sheep over these hills, and out through the 
midst of all the sheep in the country ? ” I said 1 would 
try to do it. 

“ Then, let me tell you,” said he, “ that you may as 
well try to travel to yon sun.” 

The man did not know that I was destined to do both 
the one and the other ! Our way, as I said, lay all over 
wild hills, a^d through the middle of flocks of sheep. I 
seldom got a sight of the ewe, for she was sometimes a 
mile before me, sometimes two ; but Sirrah kept her in 
command the whole way—never suffered her to mix with 
other sheep—nor, as far as I could judge, ever to deviate 
twenty yards from the track by which he and 1 went the 
day before. 

When we came over the great height towards Manor 
Water, Sirrah and his charge happened to cross it a little 
before me, and our way lying down hill for several miles, 
I lost all traces of them, but still held on my track. I 
came to two shepherds’ houses, and asked if they had seen 
anything of a black dog, with a branded face and a long 
tail, driving a sheep. No ; they had seen no such thing ; 
and, besides, all their sheep, both above and below the 
houses, seemed to be unmoved. 

I had nothing for it but to hold on my way homeward ; 
and at length, on the comer of a hill at the side of the 
water, I discovered my trusty coal-black friend sitting 
with his eye fixed on the burn below him, and sometimes 
giving a casual glance behind to see if I was coming :—^he 
had the ewe standing there, safe and unhurt. 

When I got her home, and set her at liberty among our 
own sheep, he took it highly amiss. I could scarcely 
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prevail with him to let her go ; and so dreadfully was he 
affronted, that she should have been let go free after all 
his toil and trouble, that he would not come near me all 
the way to the house, nor yet taste any supper when we 
got there. I believe he wanted me to take her home and 
kill her. 

He had one very laughable peculiarity, which often 
created no little disturbance about the house—it was an 
outrageous ear for music. He never heard music but he 
drew towards it; and he never drew towards it but he 
joined in it with all his vigour. Many a good psalm, 
song, and tmie was he the cause of spoiling ; for when he 
set fairly to, at which he was not slack, the voices of all 
his coadjutors had no chance with his. 

It was customary with the worthy old farmer with 
whom I resided, to perform family worship evening and 
morning ; and before he began, it was always necessary 
to drive Sirrah to the fields, and close the door. If this 
was at any time forgot, or neglected, the moment that the 
psalm was raised, he joined with all his zeal, and at such 
a rate, that he drowned the voices of the family before 
three lines could be simg. 

Nothing further could be done till Sirrah was expelled. 
But then! when he got to the peat-stack knowe before the 
door, especially if he got a blow in going out, he did give 
his powers of voice full scope, without mitigation ; and 
even at that distance he was often a hard match for us all. 


James Hoqo. 



15. AN ADVENTUEE. 


I BENT my course in the direction of the north, more 
induced by chance than any particular motive, all quar¬ 
ters of the world having about equal attractions for me. 
I was in high spirits at finding myself once more on horse¬ 
back, and trotted gaily on, until the heat of the weather 
induced me to slacken my pace, more out of pity for my 
horse than because I felt any particular inconvenience 
from it—heat and cold being then, and still, matters of 
great indifference to me. What 1 thought of 1 scarcely 
know, save and except that 1 have a glimmering recol¬ 
lection that I felt some desire to meet with one of those 
adventures which upon the roads of England are generally 
as plentiful as blackberries in autumn ; and Fortime, who 
has generally been ready to gratify my inclinations, pro¬ 
vided it cost her very little by so doing, was not slow in 
furnishing me with an adventure, perhaps as character¬ 
istic of the English roads as anything which could have 
happened. 

I might have travelled about six miles, amongst cross¬ 
roads and lanes, when suddenly 1 found myself upon a 
broad and very dusty road, which seemed to lead due 
north. As I wended along this, I saw a man upon a 
donkey, riding towards me. The man was commonly 
dressed, with a broad felt hat on his head, and a kind of 
satchel on his back ; he seemed to be in a mighty hurry, 
and was every now and then belabouring the donkey 
E.P. V 81 
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with a cudgel. The donkey, however, which was a fine, 
large creature of the silver-grey species, did not appear to 
sympathise at all with its rider in his desire to get on, but 
kept its head turned back as much as possible, moving 
from one side of the road to the other, and not making 
much forward way. As I passed, being naturally of a 
very polite disposition, I gave the man “ good day,” 
asking him at the same time why he beat the donkey ; 
whereupon the fellow, eyeing me askance, told me to mind 
my own business, with the addition of something which I 
need not repeat. 

I had not proceeded a furlong before I saw seated on the 
dust by the wayside, close by a heap of stones, and with 
several flints before him, a respectable-looking old man, 
with a straw hat and a white smock, who was weeping 
bitterly. 

“ What are you crying for, father ? ” said I. “ Have 
you come to any hurt ? ” 

“ Hurt enough,” sobbed the old man ; “ I have been 
just tricked out of the best ass in England by a villain, 
who gave me nothing but these trash in return,” pointing 
to the stones before him. 

“ I really scarcely imderstand you,” said I; “I wish 
you would explain yourself more clearly.” 

I was riding on my ass from market,” said the old 
man, “ whjen I met here a fellow with a sack on his back, 
who, after staring at the ass and me a moment or two, 
asked me if I would sell her. I told him that I could not 
think of selling her, as she was very useful to me, and, 
though an animal, my true companion, whom I loved as 
much as if she were my wife and daughter. I then 
attempted to pass on, but the fellow stood before me, 
begging me to sell her, saying that he would give me any- 
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thing for her ; well, seeing that he persisted, I said at last 
that if I sold her, I must have six pounds for her, and I 
said so to get rid of him, for I saw that he was a shabby 
fellow, who had probably not six shillings in the world ; 
but I had better have held my tongue,” said the old man, 
crying more bitterly than before, “ for the words were 
scarcely out of my mouth, when he said he would give me 
what I asked, and taking the sack from his back, he pulled 
out a steelyard, and going to the heap of stones there, he 
took up several of them and weighed them ; then flinging 
them down before me, he said, ‘ There are six pounds, 
neighbour; now, get off the ass, and hand her over to 
me.* 

“ Well, I sat like one dumbfounded for a time, till at last 
I asked him what he meant. ‘ What do I mean ? * said 
he, * you old rascal, why, I mean to claim my purchase,* 
and then he swore so awfully, that scarcely knowing what 
I did I got down, and he jumped on the animal and rode 
off as fast as he could.*’ 

“ I suppose he was the fellow,” said I, “ whom I just 
now met upon a flne grey ass, which he was beating with 
a cudgel.” 

“ I dare say he was,” said the old man ; “ I saw him 
beating her as he rode away, and I thought I should have 
died.** 

“ I never heard such a story,” said I; “ well, do you 
mean to submit to such a piece of roguery quietly ? ” 

“ Oh dear,” said the old man, “ what can I do ? lam 
seventy-nine years of age; I am bad on my feet, and 
daren’t go after him.” 

“ Shall I go ? ” said I *, “ the fellow is a thief, and any¬ 
one has a right to stop him.” 

“ Oh, if you could but bring her again to me,” said the 
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old man, “ I would bless you to my dying day ; but have 
a care ; I don’t know but after all the law may say that 
she is his lawful purchase. I asked six pounds for her, 
and he gave me six pounds.” 

“ Six flints, you mean,” said I; “ no, no, the law is not 
quite so bad as that cither ; I know something about her, 
and am sure that she will never sanction such a quibble. 
At all events, I’ll ride after the fellow.” 

Thereupon, turning the horse round, I put him to his 
very best trot; 1 rode nearly a mile without obtaining a 
glimpse of the fellow, and was becoming apprehensive 
that he had escaped me by turning down some by-path, 
two or three of which I had passed. Suddenly, however, 
on the road making a slight turning, I perceived him 
right before me, moving at a tolerably swift pace, having 
by this time probably overcome the resistance of the 
animal. Putting my horse to a full gallop, I shouted at 
the top of my voice, ‘‘ Get ofi that donkey, you rascal, 
and give her up to me, or I’ll ride you down.” 

The fellow, hearing the thunder of the horse’s hoofs 
behind him, drew up on one side of the road. ” What do 
you want ? ” said he, as I stopped my charger, now almost 
covered with sweat and foam, close beside him. ‘‘ Do 
you want to rob me ? ” 

“ To rob you ? ” said I. “ No ! but to take from you 
that ass, of which you have just robbed its owner.” 

“ I have robbed no man,” said the fellow ; ” I just now 
purchased it fairly of its master, and the law will give it to 
me ; he asked six pounds for it, and I gave him six 
pounds.” 

** Six stones, you mean, you rascal,” said I; “ get 
down, or my horse shall be upon you in a moment ” ; 
then, with a motion of my reins, I caused the horse to 
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rear, pressing his sides with my heels as if I intended to 
make him leap. 

“ Stop,” said the man, “ I’ll get down, and then try if 
I can’t serve you out.” 

He then got down and confronted me with his cudgel ; 
he was a horrible-looking fellow, and seemed prepared for 
anything. Scarcely, however, had he dismounted when 
the donkey jerked the bridle out of his hand, and probably 
in revenge for the usage she had received, gave him a pair 
of tremendous kicks on the hip with her hinder legs which 
overturned him, and then scampered down the road the 
way she had come. 

“ Pretty treatment this,” said the fellow, getting up 
without his cudgel, and holding his hand to his side. “ I 
wish I may not be lamed for life.” 

“ And if you be,” said 1, “it would merely serve you 
right, you rascal, for trying to cheat a poor old man out of 
his property by quibbling at words.” 

“ Rascal! ” said the fellow, “ you lie, I am no rascal; 
and as for quibbling with words—suppose 1 did ! What 
then ? All the first people does it! The newspapers 
does it! The gentlefolks that calls themselves the guides 
of the popular mind does it! I’m no ignoramus. I reads 
the newspapers, and knows what’s what.” 

“ You read them to some purpose,” said I. “ Well, 
if you are lamed for life, and unfitted for any active line 
—turn newspaper editor ; I should say you are perfectly 
qualified, and this day’s adventure may be the foundation 
of your fortune ” ; thereupon I turned round and rode 
off. 

The fellow followed me with a torrent of abuse. ‘ ‘ Con¬ 

found you,” said he—yet that was not the expression 
either—“ I know you ; you are one of the horse-patrol, 
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come down into tlie country on leave to see your relations. 
Confound you, you and the like of you have knocked my 
business on the head near Lunnon, and I suppose we shall 
have you shortly in the country.’' 

“ To the newspaper office,” said I, “ and fabricate 
falsehoods out of flint stones ” ; then touching the horse 
with my heels, I trotted off, and coming to the place 
where I had seen the old man, I found him there, risen 
from the ground, and embracing his ass. 

I told him that I was travelling down the road, and said 
that if his way lay in the same direction as mine, he could 
do no better than accompany me for some distance, lest 
the fellow, who, for aught I knew, might be hovering 
nigh, might catch him alone, and again get his ass from 
him. After thanking me for my offer, which he said he 
would accept, he got upon his ass, and we proceeded 
together down the road. My new acquaintance said 
very little of his own accord; and when I asked him a 
question, answered rather incoherently. I heard him 
every now and then say, ‘‘ Villain ! ” to himself, after 
which he would pat the donkey’s neck, from which cir¬ 
cumstance I concluded that his mind was occupied with 
his late adventure. After travelling about two miles we 
reached a place where a driftway on the right led from the 
great road; here my companion stopped, and on my 
asking him whether he was going any farther, he told 
me that the path to the right was the way to his 
home. 

I was bidding him farewell, when he hemmed once or 
twice, and said that as he did not live far off, he hoped 
that I would go with him and taste some of his mead. 
As I had never tasted mead, of which I had frequently 
read in the compositions of the Welsh bards, and, more- 
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over, felt rather thirsty from the heat of the day, I told 
him that I should have great pleasure in attending him. 
Whereupon, turning off together, we proceeded about 
half a mile, sometimes between stone walls, and at other 
times hedges, till we reached a small hamlet, through 
which we passed, and presently came to a very pretty 
cottage, delightfully situated within a garden, surrounded 
by a hedge of woodbines. 

Opening a gate at one comer of the garden, he led the 
way to a large shed which stood partly behind the 
cottage, which he said was his stable ; thereupon he dis¬ 
mounted and led his donkey into the shed, which was 
without stalls, but had a long rack and manger. On one 
side he tied his donl^ey, after taking off her caparisons, 
and I followed his example, tying my horse at the other 
side with a rope halter which he gave me ; he then asked 
me to come in and taste his mead, but I told him that I 
must attend to the comfort of my horse first, and forth¬ 
with, taking a wisp of straw, rubbed him carefully down. 
Then taking a pailful of clear water, which stood in the 
shed, I allowed the horse to drink about half a pint; 
and then turning to the old man, who all the time had 
stood by looking at my proceedings, I asked him whether 
he had any oats. “ I have all kinds of grain,” he replied ; 
and, going out, he presently returned with two measures, 
one a large and the other a small one, both filled with 
oats, mixed with a few beans, and handing the large one 
to me for the horse, he emptied the other before the 
donkey, who, before she began to dispatch it, turned her 
nose to her master’s face and fairly kissed him. 

Having given my horse his portion, I told the old'man 
that I was ready to taste his mead as soon as he pleased, 
whereupon he ushered me into his cottage, where, making 
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me sit down by a deal table in a neatly sanded kitchen, he 
produced from an old-fashioned closet a bottle, holding 
about a quart, and a couple of cups, which might each 
contain about half a pint. Then opening the bottle and 
filling the cups with a brown-coloured liquor, he handed 
one to me, and taking a seat opposite to me, he lifted the 
other, nodded, and saying to me—Health and welcome,’’ 
placed it to his lips and drank. 

“ Health and thanks,” I replied ; and being very 
thirsty, emptied my cup at a draught; I had scarcely 
done so, however, when I half repented. The mead was 
deliciously sweet and mellow, but appeared strong as 
brandy : my eyes reeled in my head, and my brain be¬ 
came slightly dizzy. “ Mead is a strong drink,” said the 
old man, as he looked at me, with a half smile on his 
coimtenance. 

“ This is, at any rate,” said I, “ so strong, indeed, that 
I would not drinlc another cup for any consideration.” 

” And I would not ask you,” said the old man ; “ for 
if you did you would most probably be stupid all day, and 
wake next morning with a headache. Mead is a good 
drink, but woundily strong, especially to those who be 
not used to it, as I suppose you are not.” 

“ Where do you get it ? ” said I. 

“ I make it myself,” said the old man, “ from the honey 
which my bees make.” 

” Have you many bees ? ” I inquired. 

” A great many,” said the old man. 

” And do you keep them,” said I, ” for the sake of 
making mead with their honey ? ” 

I keep them,” he replied, “ partly because I am fond 
of them, and partly for what they bring me in ; they 
make me a great deal of honey, some of which I sell, and 
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with a little I make me some mead to warm my poor heart 
with, or occasionally to treat a friend with like yourself.” 

“ And do you support yourself entirely by means of 
your bees 1 ” 

“No,” said the old man ; “ I have a little bit of groimd 
behind my house, which is my principal means of support.” 

“ And do you live alone ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he ; “ with the exception of the bees and 
the donkey, 1 live quite alone.” 

“ And have you always lived alone ? ” 

The old man emptied his cup, and his heart being 
warmed with the mead, he told me his history, which was 
simjilicity itself. His father was a small yeoman, who, 
at his death, had left him, his only child, the cottage, 
with a small piece of ground behind it, and on this little 
property he had lived ever since. About the age of 
twenty-five he had married an industrious young woman, 
by whom he had one daughter, who died before reaching 
years of womanhood. His wife, however, had survived 
her daughter many years, and had been a great comfort 
to him, assisting him in his rural occupations ; but, about 
four years before the present period, he had lost her, since 
which time he had lived alone, making himself as com¬ 
fortable as he could ; cultivating his ground with the help 
of a lad from the neighbouring village, attending to his 
bees, and occasionally riding his donkey to market, and 
hearing the word of God, which he said he was sorry he 
could not read, twice a week regularly at the parish 
church. Such was the old man’s tale. 

When he had finished speaking, he led me behind his 
house, and showed me his little domain. It conaisted 
of about two acres in admirable cultivation ; a small 
portion of it formed a kitchen garden, while the rest was 
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sown with four kinds of grain, wheat, barley, pease, and 
beans. The air was full of ambrosial sweets, resembling 
those proceeding from an orange grove ; a place which 
though I had never seen at that time, I since have. In 
the garden was the habitation of the bees, a long box, 
supported upon three oaken stumps. It was full of small, 
round, glass windows, and appeared to be divided into a 
great many compartments, much resembling drawers 
placed sideways. He told me that; as one compartment 
was filled, the bees left it for another ; so that, whenever 
he wanted honey, he could procure some without injuring 
the insects. Through the little round windows I could 
see several of the bees at work; hundreds were going in 
and out of the doors ; hundreds were buzzing about on 
the flowers, the woodbines, and beans. As I looked 
around on the well-cultivated field, the garden, and the 
bees, I thought I had never before seen so rural and 
peaceful a scene. 

Upon the whole I was rather pleased with the old man, 
and much with all about him. As evening drew nigh, I 
told him that I must proceed on my journey ; whereupon 
he invited me to tarry with him during the night, telling 
me that he had a nice room and bed above at my service. 
I, however, declined ; and bidding him farewell, mounted 
my horse, and departed. Regaining the road, I pro¬ 
ceeded once more in the direction of the north ; and, after 
a few hours, coming to a comfortable public-house, I 
stopped and put up for the night. 


George Borrow. 



16 . THE DISCOVERY OF THE NIGER. 

Wawea is a small town surrounded with high walls, and 
inhabited by a mixture of Mandingoes and Foulahs. The 
inhabitants employ themselves chiefly in cultivating 
com, which they exchange with the Moors for salt. 
Here, being in security from the Moors, and very much 
fatigued, I resolved to rest myself, and meeting with a 
hearty welcome from the Booty, whose name was 
Flancharee, I laid myself down upon a bullock’s hide, 
and slept soundly for about two hours. The curiosity of 
the people would not allow me to sleep any longer. 
They had seen my saddle and bridle, and were assembled 
in great number to learn who I was, and whence I came. 
Some were of opinion that I was an Arab ; others insisted 
that I was some Moorish Sultan ; and they continued to 
debate the matter with such warmth, that the noise awoke 
me. The Booty (who had formerly been at Gambia) at 
last interposed in my behalf, and assured them that I was 
certainly a white man ; but he was convinced from my 
appearance that I was a very poor one. 

In the course of the day, several women, hearing that 
I was going to Sego, came and begged me to inquire of 
Mansong, the king, what was become of their children. 
One woman in particular told me that her son’s name was 
Mamadee ; that he was no heathen, but prayed to God 
morning and evening, and had been taken from her about 
three years ago by Mansong’s army : since which she had 
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never heard of him. She said she often dreamed about 
him ; and begged mo, if I should see him, either in Bam- 
barra, or in my own country, to tell him that his mother 
and sister were still alive. In the afternoon the Dooty 
examined the contents of the leather bag, in which I had 
packed up my clothes ; but finding nothing that was 
worth taking, he returned it, and told me to depart in the 
morning. 

July Qth .—It rained very much in the night, and at 
daylight I departed, in company with a Negro, who was 
going to a town called Dingyec for corn ; but we had not 
proceeded above a mile, before the ass upon which he rode 
kicked him off, and he returned, leaving me to prosecute 
the journey by myself. 

1 reached Dingyee about noon ; but the Dooty and 
most of the inhabitants had gone into the fields to 
cultivat;e corn. An old Foulah, observing me wandering 
about the town, desired me to come to his hut, where I 
was well entertained ; and the Dooty, when he returned, 
sent me some victuals for myself, and com for my horse. 

July lih .—In the morning, when I was about to depart, 
my landlord, with a great deal of diffidence, begged me to 
give him a lock of my hair. He had been told, he said, 
that white men’s hair made a saphie, that would give to 
the possessor all the knowledge of white men. I had 
never before heard of so simple a mode of education, but 
instantly complied with the request; and my landlord’s 
thirst for learning was such, that, with cutting and pulling, 
he cropped one side of my head pretty closely ; and would 
have done the same to the other, had I not signified my 
disapprobation by putting on my hat, and assuring him, 
that I wished to reserve some of this precious merchandise 
for a future occasion. 
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I reached a small town called Wassiboo about twelve 
o’clock, where I was obliged to stop imtil an opportunity 
should offer of prociuing a guide to Satilc, which is distant 
a very long day’s journey, through woods without any 
beaten path. I accordingly took up my residence at the 
Booty’s house, where 1 stayed four days ; during which 
time I amused myself by going to the fields with the 
family to plant corn. Cultivation is carried on here on a 
very extensive scale ; and, as the natives themselves 
express it, “ hunger is never known.” In cultivating the 
soil, the men and women work together. They use a 
large sharp hoe, much superior to that used in Gambia ; 
but they are obliged, for fear of the Moors, to carry their 
arms with them to the field. The master, with the handle 
of his spear, marks the field into regular plats, one of 
which is assigned to every three slaves. 

On the evening of the 11th, eight of the fugitive 
Kaartans arrived at Wassiboo. They had found it 
impossible to live imder the tyrannical government of the 
Moors, and were going to transfer their allegiance to the 
king of Bambarra. They offered to take me along with 
them as far as Satile, and I acce])ted the offer. 

July 12th .—At daybreak we set out, and travelled with 
uncommon expedition until sunset; we stopped only 
twice in the course of the day, once at a watering place 
in the woods, and another time at the ruins of a town, 
formerly belonging to Daisy, called Illa-Compe (the corn 
town). When we arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Satil4, the people who were employed in the corn fields, 
seeing so many horsemen, took us for a party of Moors, 
and ran screaming away from us. The whole towmwas 
instantly alarmed, and the slaves were seen in every 
direction driving the cattle and horses towards the town. 
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It was in vain that one of oiir company galloped up to 
\mdeceive them : it only frightened them the more ; and 
when we arrived at the town, we found the gates shut and 
the people all under arms. After a long parley we were 
permitted to enter ; and as there was every appearance 
of a heavy tornado, the Booty allowed us to sleep in his 
baloon, and gave us each a bullock’s hide for a bed. 

July \Zth .—Early in the morning we again set forward. 
The roads were wet and slippery ; but the country was 
very beautiful, abounding with rivulets, which were 
increased by the rain into rapid streams. About ten 
o’clock we came to the ruins of a village, which had been 
destroyed by war about six months before ; and in order 
to prevent any town from being built there in future, the 
large Bentang tree, under which the natives spent the 
day, had been burned down, the wells filled up, and every¬ 
thing that could make the spot desirable completely 
destroyed. 

About noon my horse was so much fatigued that I 
could not keep up with my companions ; I therefore dis¬ 
mounted, and desired them to ride on, telling them that I 
would follow as soon as my horse had rested a little. But 
I found them, unwilling to leave me. The lions, they 
said, were very numerous in those parts, and though they 
might not so readily attack a body of people, they would 
soon find out an individual. It was therefore agreed that 
one of the company should stay with me to assist in driving 
my horse, while the others passed on to Galloo to procure 
lodgings, and collect grass for the horses before night. 
Accompanied by this worthy negro, I drove my horse 
before me, until about four o’clock, when we came in sight 
of Galloo, a considerable town, standing in a fertile and 
beautiful valley surrounded with high rocks. 
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Ab my companions had thoughts of settling in this 
neighbourhood, they had a fine sheep given them by the 
Dooty ; and I was fortunate enough to procure plenty of 
corn for my horse. Here they blow upon elephants’ 
teeth when they announce evening prayers, in the same 
manner as at Kemmoo. 

Early next morning (July 14th), having first returned 
many thanks to our landlord for his hospitality, while my 
fellow-travellers offered up their prayers that he might 
never want, we set forward, and about three o’clock 
arrived at Moorja, a large town, famous for its trade in 
salt, which the Moors bring here in great quantities to 
exchange for corn and cotton cloth. As most of the 
people here arc Mahomedans, it is not allowed to the 
Kafirs to drink beer, which they call Neo-dollo (corn spirit), 
except in certain houses. In one of these I saw about 
twenty people sitting round large vessels of this beer with 
the greatest conviviality, many of them in a state of 
intoxication. As corn is plentiful, the inhabitants are 
very liberal to strangers. I believe we had as much 
corn and milk sent us by different people as would have 
been sufficient for three times our number ; and though 
we remained here two days, we experienced no diminu¬ 
tion of their hospitality. 

On the morning of the 16th we again set forward, 
accompanied by a coffle of fourteen asses, loaded with 
salt, bound for Sansanding. The road was particularly 
romantic, between two rocky hills ; but the Moors some¬ 
times lie in wait here to plunder strangers. As soon as 
we had reached the open country, the master of the salt 
coffle thanked us for having staid with him so long, and 
now desired us to ride on. The sun was almost set before 
we reached Datliboo. In the evening we had a most 
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tremendous tornado. The house in which we lodged 
being flat-roofed, admitted the rain in streams. The 
floor was soon ankle deep, the fire extinguished, and we 
were left to pass the night upon some bundles of firewood 
that happened to lie in a corner. 

July \lth .—We departed from Datliboo, and about 
ten o’clock passed a large cofile returning from Sego, with 
corn hoes, mats, and other household utensils. At five 
o’clock we came to a large village, where we intended to 
pass the night, but the Booty would not receive us. 
When we departed from this place, my horse was so much 
fatigued that I was under the necessity of driving him, 
and it was dark before we reached Fanimboo, a small 
village ; the Booty of which no sooner heard that I was 
a white man than he brought out three old muskets, and 
was much disappointed when he was told that I could not 
repair them. 

July ISth .—We continued our journey ; but, owing to 
a light supper the preceding night, we felt ourselves rather 
hungry this morning, and endeavoured to procure some 
com at a village, but without success. The towns were 
now more numerous, and the land that is not employed 
in cultivation affords excellent pasturage for large herds 
of cattle ; but owing to the great concourse of people 
daily going to and returning from Sego, the inhabitants 
are less hospitable to strangers. 

My horse becoming weaker and weaker every day, was 
now of very httle service to mo ; I was obliged to drive 
him before me for the greater part of the day, and did not 
reach Geosorro until eight o’clock in the evening. I 
foimd my companions wrangling with the Booty, who 
had absolutely refused to give or sell them any provisions ; 
and as none of us had tasted victuals for the last twenty- 
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four lioura, we were by no means disposed to fast another 
day, if we could help it. But finding our entreaties with¬ 
out effect, and being very much fatigued, I fell asleep, 
from which I was awakened, about midnight, with the 
joyful information, hinnenata (the victuals is come). 
This made the remainder of the night pass away pleas¬ 
antly ; and at daybreak, July 19th, we resumed our 
journey, proposing to stop at a village called Doolinkea- 
boo, for the night following. My fellow-travellers, having 
better horses than myself, soon left me, and I was walking 
barefoot, driving my horse, when I was met by a cofile of 
slaves, about seventy in number, coming from Sego. 
They were tied together by their necks with thongs of a 
bullock’s hide, twisted like a rope ; seven slaves upon a 
thong, and a man with a musket between every seven. 
Many of the slaves were ill-conditioned, and a great 
number of them women. In the rear came Sidi Ma¬ 
homed’s servant, whom I remembered to have seen at 
the camp of Benowm ; he presently knew me, and told 
me that these slaves were going to Morocco, by the way 
of Ludamar, and the Great Desert. 

In the afternoon, as I approached Doolinkeaboo, I 
met about twenty Moors on horseback, the owners of the 
slaves I had seen in the morning ; they were well armed 
with muskets, and were very inquisitive concerning me, 
but not so rude as their countrymen generally are. From 
them I learned that Sidi Mahomed was not at Sego, but 
had gone to Kancaba for gold dust. 

When I arrived at Doolinkeaboo, I was informed that 
my fellow-travellers had gone on, but my horse was so 
much fatigued that I could not possibly proceed after 
them. The Dooty of the town, at my request, gave me a 
draught of water, wliich is generally looked upon as an 
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earnest of greater hospitality; and I had no doubt of 
making up for the toils of the day by a good supper and a 
sound sleep ; unfortunately I had neither one nor the 
other. The night was rainy and tempestuous, and the 
Booty limited his hospitality to the draught of water. 

July 20ih .—In the morning I endeavoured, both by 
entreaties and threats, to procure some victuals from the 
Booty, but in vain. I even begged some corn from one 
of his female slaves, as she was washing it at the well, and 
had the mortification to be refused. However, when the 
Booty was gone to the fields, his wife sent me a handful 
of meal, which I mixed with water, and drank for breakfast. 
About eight o’clock I departed from Boolinkeaboo, and at 
noon stopped a few minutes at a large korree, where I had 
some milk given mo by the Foulahs. And hearing that 
two negroes were going from thence to Sego, I was happy 
to have their company, and we set out immediately. 
About four o’clock we stopped at a small village, where 
one of the negroes met with an acquaintance, who 
invited us to a sort of public entertainment, which was 
conducted with more than common propriety. A dish 
made of sour milk and meal, called SinkatoOy and beer 
made from their corn, were distributed with great 
liberality, and the women were admitted into the society 
—a circumstance I had never before observed in Africa. 
There was no compulsion, every one was at liberty to 
drink as he pleased ; they nodded to each other when 
about to drink, and on setting down the calabash, com¬ 
monly said berka (thank you). Both men and women 
appeared to be somewhat intoxicated, but they were far 
from being quarrelsome. 

Beparting from thence, we passed several large villages, 
where I was constantly taken for a Moor, and became the 
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subject of much merriment to the Bambarrans ; who 
seeing me drive my horse before me, laughed heartily at 
my appearance. He has been at Mecca, says one, you 
may see that by his clothes; another asked me if my 
horse was sick ; a third wished to purchase it, etc. ; so 
that I believe the very slaves were ashamed to be seen in 
my company. Just before it was dark, we took up our 
lodging for the night at a small village, where I procured 
some victuals for myself, and some corn for my horse, at 
the moderate price of a button, and was told that I should 
see the Niger (which the negroes called Jolliba, or the 
great water) early the next day. The lions are here very 
numerous ; the gates are shut a little after sunset, and 
nobody allowed to go out. The thoughts of seeing the 
Niger in the morning, and the troublesome buzzing of 
mosquitoes, prevented me from shutting my eyes during 
the night; and I had saddled my horse and was in readi¬ 
ness before daylight; but, on account of the wild beasts, 
we were obliged to wait until the people were stirring, and 
the gates opened. This happened to be a market-day at 
Sego, and the roads were everywhere filled with people 
carrying different articles to sell. We passed four large 
villages, and at eight o’clock saw the smoke over Sego. 

As we approached the town, I was fortunate enough to 
overtake the fugitive Kaartans, to whose kindness I had 
been so much indebted in my journey through Bam- 
barra. They readily agreed to introduce me to the king ; 
and we rode together through some marshy ground, 
where, as I was anxiously looking around for the river, 
one of them called out, geo affiU (see the water), and 
looking forwards, I saw with infinite pleasure the grfeat 
object of my mission—the long-sought-for majestic Niger, 
glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at 
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Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward. I 
hastened to the brink, and, having drank of the water, 
lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler 
of all things for having thus far crowned my endeavours 
with success. 

The circumstance of the Niger’s flowing towards the 
east, and its collateral points, did not, however, excite 
my surprise ; for although I had left Europe in great 
hesitation on this subject, and rather believed that it 
ran in the contrary direction, I had made such frequent 
inquiries during my progress concerning this river, and 
received from negroes, of different nations, such clear and 
decisive assurances that its general course was towards 
the rising sun, as scarce left any doubt on my mind ; and 
more especially as I knew that Major Houghton had col¬ 
lected similar information in the same manner. 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, at which I had now 
arrived, consists, properly speaking, of four distinct 
towns; two on the northern bank of the Niger, called 
Sego Korro and Sego Boo ; and two on the southern 
bank, called Sego Soo Korro and Sego See Korro. They 
are all surrounded with high mud walls ; the houses are 
built of clay, of a square form, with flat roofs ; some of 
them have two storeys, and many of them are white¬ 
washed. Besides these buildings, Moorish mosques are 
seen in every quarter ; and the streets, though narrow, 
are broad enough for every useful purpose, in a coimtry 
where wheel-carriages are entirely unknown. From the 
best inquiries I could make, I have reason to believe that 
Sego contains altogether about thirty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. The king of Bambarra constantly resides at Sego 
See Korro ; he employs a great many slaves in conveying 
people over the river, and the money they receive (though 
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the fare is only ten cowrie shells for each individual) 
furnishes a considerable revenue to the king in the course 
of a year. The canoes are of a singular construction, each 
of them being formed of the trmiks of two large trees, 
rendered concave, and joined together, not side by side, 
but end-ways ; the junction being exactly across the 
middle of the canoe ; they are therefore very long and 
disproportionably narrow, and have neither decks nor 
masts ; they are, however, very roomy ; for I observed 
in one of them four horses and several people crossing 
over the river. When we arrived «at this ferry, with a 
view to pass over to that part of the town in which the 
king resides, we found a great number waiting for a pas¬ 
sage ; they looked at me with silent wonder, and I dis¬ 
tinguished, with concern, many Moors among them. 
There were three different places of embarkation, and the 
ferrymen were very diligent and expeditious ; but, from 
the crowd of people, I could not immediately obtain a 
passage, and sat down upon the bank of the river, to wait 
a more favourable opportunity. The view of this exten¬ 
sive city ; the numerous canoes upon the river; the 
crowded population, and the cultivated state of the 
surrounding coimtry, formed altogether a prospect of 
civilisation and magnificence which I little expected to 
find in the bosom of Africa. 

I waited more than two hours without having an 
opportunity of crossing the river ; during which time, the 
people who had crossed carried information to Mansong, 
the king, that a white man was waiting for a passage, and 
was coming to^ee him. He immediately sent over one of 
his chief men, who informed me that the king could.not 
possibly see me, until he knew what had brought me into 
his country ; and that I must not presume to cross the 
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river without the king’s permission. He therefore 
advised me to lodge at a distant village, to which he 
pointed, for the night; and said that in the morning he 
would give me further instructions how to conduct my¬ 
self. This was very discouraging. However, as there 
was no remedy, I set off for the village ; where I found, 
to my great mortification, that no person would admit me 
into his house. I was regarded with astonishment and 
fear, and was obliged to sit all day without victuals, in the 
shade of a tree ; and the night threatened to be very un¬ 
comfortable, for the wind rose, and there was great appear¬ 
ance of a heavy rain; and the wild beasts are so very 
numerous in the neighbourhood, that I should have been 
under the necessity of climbing up the tree, and resting 
among the branches. About sunset, however, as I was 
preparing to pass the night in this manner, and had 
turned my horse loose, that he might graze at liberty, a 
woman, returning from the labours of the field, stopped to 
observe me, and perceiving that I was weary and dejected, 
inquired into my situation, which I briefly explained to 
her; whereupon, with looks of great compassion, she 
took up my saddle and bridle, and told me to follow her. 
Having conducted me into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, 
spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there 
for the night. Finding that I was very hungry, she said 
she would procure me something to eat. She accordingly 
went out, and returned in a short time with a very fine 
fish ; which having caused to be half-broiled upon some 
embers, she gave me for supper. The rites of hospitality 
being thus performed towards a stranger in distress, my 
worthy benefactress (pointing to the mat, and telling me I 
might sleep there without apprehension) called to the 
female part of her family, who had stood gazing on me 
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all the while in fixed astonishment, to resume their task 
of spinning cotton ; in which they continued to employ 
themselves great part of the night. They lightened their 
labour by songs, one of which was composed extempore ; 
for I was myself the subject of it. It was sung by one of 
the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. 
The air was sweet and plaintive, and the words, literally 
translated, were these ; “ The winds roared, and the rains 
fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat 
under our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk ; no 
wife to grind his com.” Chorus —“ Let us pity the white 
man ; no mother has he,” etc., etc. Trifling as this 
recital may appear to the reader, to a person in my 
situation the circumstance was affecting in the highest 
degree. I was oppressed by such imexpected kindness ; 
and sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning I presented 
my compassionate landlady with two of the four brass 
buttons which remained on my waistcoat; the only 
recompense I could make her. 

July 215^.—I continued in the village all this day in 
conversation with the natives, who came in crowds to 
see me ; but was rather uneasy towards evening, to find 
that no message had arrived from the king ; the more so 
as the people began to whisper, that Mansong had received 
some very unfavourable accoimts of me from the Moors 
and Slatees residing at Sego ; who, it seems, were ex¬ 
ceedingly suspicious concerning the motives of my j oumey. 
I leamt that many consultations had been held with the 
king concerning my reception and disposal; and some of 
the villagers frankly told me, that I had many enemies, 
and must expect no favour. , 

July 22nd .—^About eleven o’clock, a messenger arrived 
from the king, but he gave me very little satisfaction. 
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He inquired particularly if I had brought any present, 
and seemed much disappointed when he was told that I 
had been robbed of everything by the Moors. When I 
proposed to go along with him, he told me to stop until 
the afternoon, when the king would send for me. 

July 23rd.—In the afternoon another messenger 
arrived from Mansong, with a bag in his hands. He told 
me it was the king’s pleasure that I should depart forth¬ 
with from the vicinage of Scgo ; but that Mansong, 
wishing to relieve a white man in distress, had sent me 
five thousand cowries,^ to enable me to purchase pro¬ 
visions in the course of my journey ; the messenger added, 
that if my intentions were really to proceed to Jenn6, he 
had orders to accompany mo as a guide to Sansanding. 
I was at first puzzled to account for this behaviour of the 
king ; but from the conversation I had with the guide, I 
had afterwards reason to believe that Mansong would 
willingly have admitted me into his presence at Sego, but 
was apprehensive he might not be able to protect me 
against the blind and inveterate malice of the Moorish 
inhabitants. His conduct, therefore, was at once prudent 
and liberal. The circumstances under which I made my 
appearance at Sego were undoubtedly such as might 
create in the mind of the king a well-warranted suspicion 
that I wished to conceal the true object of my journey. 
He argued probably as my guide argued : who, when he 

^ Mention haa already been made of these little shells which 
pass current as money, in many parts of the East Indies, as well 
as Africa. In Bambarra, and the adjacent countries, where the 
necessaries of life are very cheap, one hundred of them would 
commonly purchase a day's provisions for myself and com for 
my horse. I reckoned about two hundred and fifty cowries equal 
to one shilling. 
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was told that I had come from a great distance, and 
through many dangers, to behold the Jolliba river, 
naturally inquired, if there were no rivers in my own 
country, and whether one river was not like another. 
Notwithstanding this, and in spite of the jealous machina¬ 
tions of the Moors, this benevolent prince thought it 
sufficient, that a white man was found in his dominions, 
in a condition of extreme wretchedness ; and that no 
other plea was necessary to entitle the sufferer to his 
bounty. 

Mungo Park. 



17. AMONG THE LAPPS. 

[In 1856 Lord Dufforin went on a cruise to Iceland and Spitz- 
bergen in a schooner yacht named Foarriy and described the in¬ 
cidents of the voyage in a series of graphic letters, from one of 
which the following passage is taken.] 

Alten, July 21th. 

This letter ought to be an Eclogue, so pastoral a life have 
we been leading lately among these pleasant Nordland 
valleys. Perhaps it is only the unusual sight of meadows, 
trees, and flowers, after the barren sea and still more 
barren lands we have been accustomed to, that invests 
this neighbourhood with such a smiling character. Be 
that as it may, the change has been too grateful not to 
have made us seriously reflect on our condition ; and we 
have at last determined that not even the envious ocean 
shall for the future cut us off from the pleasures of a 
shepherd life. Henceforth, the boatswain is no longer to 
be the only swain on board! We have purchased an 
ancient goat—a nanny-goat—so that we may be able to 
go a-milking upon occasion. Mr. Webster, late of Her 
Majesty’s Foot-guards, carpenter, etc., takes brevet-rank 
as dairymaid; and our venerable passenger is at this 
moment being inducted into a sumptuous barrel,^ which 
I have had fitted up for her reception abaft the binnacle. 

^ The cask in question was bought in order to be rigged up 
eventually into a crow’s nest, as soon as we should again find 
ourselves among the ice. 
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A spacious meadow of sweet-scented hay has been laid 
down in a neighbouring corner for her further accom¬ 
modation ; and the Doctor is tuning up his flageolet, in 
order to complete the bucolic character of the scene. 
The only personage amongst us at all disconcerted by 
these arrangements is the little white fox which has come 
with us from Iceland. Whether he considers the admis¬ 
sion on board of so domestic an animal to be a reflection 
on his own wild Viking habits, I cannot say ; but there is 
no impertinence—even to the nibbling of her beard when 
she is asleep—of which he is not guilty towards the poor 
old thing, who passes the greater part of her mornings in 
gravely butting at her irreverent tormentor. 

But I must relate our last week’s proceeding in a more 
orderly manner. 

As soon as the anchor was let go in Hammerfest har¬ 
bour, we went ashore ; and having first ascertained that 
the existence of a post does not necessarily imply letters, 
we turned away, a little disappointed, to examine the 
metropolis of Finmark. A nearer inspection did not 
improve the impression its first appearance had made 
upon us ; and the odour of rancid cod-liver oil, which 
seemed indiscriminately to proceed from every building 
in the town, including the church, has irretrievably con¬ 
firmed us in our prejudices. Nevertheless, henceforth 
the place will have one redeeming association connected 
with it, which I am bound to mention. It was in the 
streets of Hammerfest that I first set eyes on a Lap¬ 
lander. Turning roimd the comer of one of the ill-built 
houses, we suddenly ran over a diminutive little personage 
in a white woollen tunic, bordered with red and yellow 
stripes, green trousers, fastened round the ankles, and 
reindeer boots, curving up at the toes like Turkish 
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slippers. On her head—for, notwithstanding the trousers 
she turned out to be a lady—^was perched a gay parti¬ 
coloured cap, fitting close round the face, and running 
up at the back into an overarching peak of red cloth. 
Within this peak was crammed—as I afterwards learnt— 
a piece of hollow wood, weighing about a quarter of a 
pound, into which is fitted the wearer’s back hair ; so 
that perhaps, after all, there does exist a more incon¬ 
venient coiffure than a Paris bonnet. 

Hardly had we taken off our hats, and bowed a thousand 
apologies for our unintentional rudeness to the fair inhabi¬ 
tant of the green trousers, before a couple of Lapp gentle¬ 
men hove in sight. They were dressed pretty much like 
their companion, except that an ordinary red night-cap 
replaced the queer helmet worn by the lady; and the 
knife and sporran fastened to their belts, instead of being 
suspended in front as hers were, hung down against their 
hips. Their tunics, too, may have been a trifle shorter. 
None of the three were beautiful. High cheek-bones, 
short noses, oblique Mongol eyes, no eyelashes, and 
enormous mouths, composed a cast of features which 
their burnt-sienna complexion, and hair—like ill-got-in 
hay—did not much enhance. The expression of their 
countenances was not unintelligent; and there was a 
merry, half-timid, half-cunning twinkle in their eyes, 
which reminded me a little of faces I had met with in the 
more neglected districts of Ireland. Some ethnologists, 
indeed, are inclined to reckon the Laplanders as a branch 
of the Celtic family. Others, again, maintain them to be 
Ugrians ; while a few pretend to discover a relationship 
between the Lapp language and the dialects of the 
Australian savages, and similar outsiders of the human 
family; alleging that as successive stocks bubbled up 
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from the central birthplace of mankind in Asia, the earlier 
and inferior races were gradually driven outwards in 
concentric circles, like the rings produced by the throwing 
of a stone into a pond; and that, consequently, those 
who dwell in the uttermost ends of the earth are, ipso 
facto, first cousins. 

This relationship with the Polynesian Niggers the 
native genealogists would probably scout with indigna¬ 
tion, being perfectly persuaded of the extreme gentility 
of their descent. Their only knowledge of the patriarch 
Noah is as a personage who derives his principal claim to 
notoriety from having been the first Lapp. Their 
acquaintance with any sacred history—nay, with Chris¬ 
tianity at all—is very limited. It was not imtil after 
the thirteenth century that an attempt was made to 
convert them ; and although Charles the Fourth and 
Gustavus ordered portions of Scripture to be translated 
into Lappish, to this very day a great proportion of the 
race are Pagans ; and even the most illuminated amongst 
them remain slaves to the grossest superstition. When 
a couple is to be married, if a priest happens to be in the 
way, they will send for him perhaps out of complaisance ; 
but otherwise, the young lady’s papa merely strikes a 
flint and steel together, and the ceremony is not less 
irrevocably completed. When they die, a hatchet and a 
flint and steel are invariably buried with the defunct, in 
case he should find himself chilly on his long journey— 
an unnecessary precaution, many of the orthodox would 
consider, on the part of such lax religionists. When they 
go bear-hunting—the most important business in their 
lives—it is a sorcerer, with no other defence than his 
incantations, who marches at the head of the procession. 
In the internal arrangements of their tents, it is not a 
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room to themselves, but a door to themselves, that 
they assign to their womankind ; for woe betide the 
hunter if a woman has crossed the threshold over which 
he sallies to the chase ; and for three days after the 
slaughter of his prey he must live apart from the female 
portion of his family, in order to appease the evil deity 
whose familiar he is supposed to have destroyed. It 
would be endless to recount the innumerable occasions 
upon which the ancient rites of Jumala are still inter¬ 
polated among the Christian observances they profess 
to have adopted. 

Their manner of life I had scarcely any opportunities 
of observing. Our Consul kindly undertook to take us 
to one of their encampments ; but they flit so often from 
place to place it is very difflcult to light upon them. 
Here and there, as we cruised about among the fiords, 
blue wreaths of smoke rising from some little green nook 
among the rocks, would betray their temporary place of 
abode ; but I never got a near view of a regular settle¬ 
ment. 

In the summer-time they live in canvas tents ; during 
winter, when the snow is on the groimd, the forest Lapps 
build huts in the branches of trees, and so roost like birds. 
The principal tent is of an hexagonal form, with a fire in 
the centre, whose smoke rises through a hole in the roof. 
The gentlemen and ladies occupy different sides of the 
same apartment; but a long pole laid along the ground 
midway between them symbolises an ideal partition, 
which I dare say is in the end as effectual a defence as lath 
and plaster prove in more civilised countries. At all 
events, the ladies have a doorway quite to themselves, 
which, doubtless, they consider a far greater privilege 
than the seclusion of a separate boudoir. Hunting and 
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fishing are the principal employments of the Lapp tribes ; 
and to slay a bear is the most honourable exploit a Lapp 
hero can achieve. The flesh of the slaughtered beast 
becomes the property, not of the man who killed him, but 
of him who discovered his trail; and the skin is hung up 
on a pole for the wives of all who took part in the expedi¬ 
tion to shoot at with their eyes bandaged. Fortunate is 
she whose arrow pierces the trophy—not only does it 
become her prize, but in the eyes of the whole settlement 
her husband is looked upon thenceforth as the most 
fortunate of men. As long as the chase is going on, the 
women are not allowed to stir abroad ; but as soon as 
the party have safely brought home their booty, the whole 
female population issues from the tents, and having 
deliberately chewed some bark of a species of alder, they 
spit the red juice into their husbands’ faces, typifying 
thereby the bear’s blood which has been shed in the 
honourable encoimter. 

Although the forest, the rivers, and the sea supply 
them in a great measure with their food, it is upon the 
reindeer that the Laplander is dependent for every other 
comfort in life. The reindeer is his estate, his horse, his 
cow, his companion, and his friend. He has twenty-two 
different names for him. His coat, trousers, and shoes 
are made of reindeer’s skin, stitched with thread manu¬ 
factured from the nerves and sinews of the reindeer. 
Reindeer milk is the most important item in his diet. 
Out of reindeer horns are made almost all the utensils 
used in his domestic economy; and it is the reindeer 
that carries his baggage and drags his sledge. But the 
beauty of this animal is by no means on a par with his 
various moral and physical endowments. His antlers, 
indeed, are magnificent, branching back to the length of 
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three or four feet; but his body is poor, and his limbs 
thick and ungainly : neither is his pace quite so rapid as is 
generally supposed. The Laplanders count distances by 
the number of horizons they have traversed ; and if a 
reindeer changes the horizon three times during the 
twenty-four hours, it is thought a good day’s work. More¬ 
over, so just an appreciation has the creature of what is 
due to his great merit, that if his owner seeks to tax him 
beyond his strength, he not only becomes restive, but 
sometimes actually turns upon the inconsiderate Jehu 
who has overdriven him. When, therefore, a Lapp is in 
a great hurry, instead of taking to his sledge, he ])uts on a 
pair of skates exactly twice as long as his own body, and 
so flies on the wings of the wind. 

Every Laplander, however poor, has his dozen or two 
dozen deer; and the flocks of a Lapp Croesus amount 
sometimes to two thousand head. As soon as a young 
lady is born—after having been duly rolled in the snow— 
she is dowered by her father with a certain number of 
deer, which are immediately branded with her initials, 
and thenceforth kept apart as her especial property. In 
proportion as they increase and multiply does her chance 
improve of making a good match. Lapp courtships are 
conducted pretty much in the same fashion as in other 
parts of the world. The aspirant, as soon as he dis¬ 
covers that he has lost his heart, goes off in search of a 
friend and a bottle of brandy. The friend enters the 
tent, and opens simultaneously the brandy and his 
business ; while the lover remains outside, engaged in 
hewing wood, or some other menial employment. If 
after the brandy and the proposal have been duly dis¬ 
cussed, the eloquence of his friend prevails, he is himself 
called into the conclave, and the young people are allowed 
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to rub Dosos. The bride then accepts from her suitor a 
present of a reindeer’s tongue, and the espousals are con¬ 
sidered concluded. The marriage does not take place 
for two or three years afterwards ; and during the interval 
the intended is obliged to labour in the service of his 
father-in-law as diligently as Jacob served Laban for the 
sake of his long-loved Rachel. 

As soon as we had thoroughly looked over the Lapp 
lady and her companions, a process to which they sub¬ 
mitted with the greatest complacency, we proceeded to 
inspect the other lions of the town ; the church, the 
lazar-house—principally occupied by Lapps—the stock¬ 
fish establishment, and the hotel. But a very few hours 
were sufficient to exhaust the pleasures of Hammerfest; 
so having bought an extra suit of jerseys for my people, 
and laid in a supply of other necessaries, likely to be use¬ 
ful in our cruise to Spitzbergen, we exchanged dinners 
with the Consul, a transaction by which, I fear, he got the 
worst of the bargain, and then got under weigh for this 
place—^Alton. 

Lord Dufferin. 


E.P. 


H 



18. VESUVIUS. 


Vesuvius is, after the glaciers, the most impressive 
exhibition of the energies of nature I ever saw. It has 
not the immeasurable greatness, the overpowering magni¬ 
ficence, nor, above all, the radiant beauty of the glaciers ; 
but it has all their character of tremendous and irresist¬ 
ible strength. From Resina to the hermitage you wind 
up the mountain, and cross a vast stream of hardened 
lava, which is an actual image of the waves of the sea, 
changed into a hard, black stone by enchantment. The 
lines of the boiling flood seem to hang in the air, and it is 
difficult to believe that the billows which seem hurrying 
down on you are not actually in motion. This plain was 
once a sea of liquid fire. 

From the hermitage we crossed another vast stream of 
lava, and then went on foot up the cone (this is the only 
part of the ascent in which there is any difficulty, and 
that difficulty has been much exaggerated). It is com¬ 
posed of rocks of lava and declivities of ashes; by 
ascending the former and descending the latter there is 
very little fatigue. On the summit is a kind of irregular 
plain, the most horrible chaos that can be imagined— 
riven into ghastly chasms, and heaped up with tumuli of 
great stones and cinders, and enormous rocks blackened 
and calcined, which had been thrown from the volcano 
upon one another in terrible confusion. In the midst 
114 
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stands the conical hill, from which volumes of smoke 
and the fountains of liquid fire are rolled forth for 
ever. 

The mountain is at present in a slight state of eruption ; 
and a thick, heavy smoke is perpetually rolled out, inter¬ 
rupted by enormous columns of an impenetrable black 
bituminous vapour which is hurled up, fold after fold, 
into the sky with a deep, hollow sound, and fiery stones 
are rained down from its darkness, and a black shower of 
ashes fell even where we sat. The lava, like the glacier, 
creeps on perpetually, with a crackling sound as of 
suppressed fire. There are several springs of lava ; and 
in one place it gushes precipitously over a high crag, 
rolling down the half-molten rocks and its own over¬ 
hanging waves—a cataract of quivering fixe. We 
approached the extremity of one of the rivers of lava. It 
is about twenty feet in breadth and ten in height; and as 
the inclined plane was not rapid, its motion was veiy 
slow. We saw the masses of its dark exterior surface 
detach themselves as it moved, and betray the depth of 
the liquid flame. In the day the fire is but slightly 
seen; you only observe a tremulous motion in the air, 
and streams and foimtains of white sulphurous smoke. 

At length we saw the sun sink between Capreae and 
Inarime, and as the darkness increased, the effect of the 
fire became more beautiful. We were, as it were, sur¬ 
rounded by streams and cataracts of the red and radiant 
fire ; and in the midst, from the column of bituminous 
smoke shot up into the air, fell the vast masses of rock, 
white with the light of their intense heat, leaving behind 
them, through the dark vapour, trains of splendour. 

We descended by torch-light; and I should have 
enjoyed the scenery on my return, but they conducted 
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me, I know not how, to the hermitage in a state of intense 
bodily suffering, the worst effect of which was spoiling 

the pleasures of Mary and C-. Our guides on the 

occasion were complete savages. You have no idea of 
the horrible cries which they suddenly utter—^no one 
knows why—the clamour, the vociferation, the tumult, 

C-in her palanquin suffered most from it; and when 

I had gone on before, they threatened to leave her in the 
middle of the road—which they would have done had not 
my Italian servant promised them a beating, after which 
they became quiet. Nothing, however, can be more 
picturesque than the gestures and the physiognomies of 
these savage people. And when, in the darkness of 
night, they unexpectedly begin to sing in chorus some 
fragments of their wild but sweet national music, the 
effect is exceedingly fine. 


P. B. Shelley. 



19. A LION HUNTING. 


We went by secret and circuitous paths through an 
immense tract of country covered with forest-trees and 
jungle. I never lived so long without seeing the sun as 
when toiling through that dreary world of shade. Not a 
ray could have penetrated it since the creation. Even 
the winds, wandering vagrants as they are, could find no 
entrance there. In that everlasting twilight great owls 
and vampire-bats gambolled about all day long, like 
swallows in spring. 

The birds and beasts, which wore very few, lacked 
their natural dyes to distinguish them, all partaking of 
the monotonous hue of the yellow, mossy, and mouldy 
trees and plants. Fawns, hares, foxes, and jackals were 
of a brindled gray. There were toadstools and fungi 
grouped in knots, which in colour and size so closely 
resembled lions crouching with their cubs, that we, 
knowing they abounded there, prepared to defend our¬ 
selves. 

Parasitical creepers, gasping, like myself, for air, had 
plunged their wiry roots in the deep, dingy vegetable soil 
till their trunks swelled to the bulk of the teak tree, up 
which they had climbed to redden their heads and spread 
their scarlet flowers in the sun ; then, as if to monopolize 
all, they extended themselves on the tops of the higkest 
trees, fanned by the air, and basking in sunshine. Oh, 
how I envied them I 
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You have seen this on a smaller scale : imagine, then, 
my delight when I, accustomed from my youth to a 
boundless expanse of sea and sky, left this gloomy twi¬ 
light, and burst from the belt of death—for so it is properly 
named—into broad, open, unobscured light. I blinked 
like the owl in the sun, shouted in ecstasy, and respired 
the free air as you did when you emerged from your 
plunge off the frigate’s yard-arm. 

The scene looked like a lake fenced by a forest. To 
the east, the mountains rose to a stupendous height— 
they bordered the Chinese Empire. There was a clear 
stream winding through this narrow and beautiful valley. 
After crossing it, we came to the bed of a mountain 
torrent, deep and of great breadth, but at that time dry, 
with the exception of a few pools of water. In the 
middle of this bed of gravel, interspersed with pieces of 
rock, was a small island formed by a rock, and enlarged 
by fragments which had been brought down by the 
torrent, and which adhered to it in natural arches over¬ 
grown with moss, flowers and shrubs. 

The security of the position, added to its beauty, 
tempted us to make it our place of halt and repose. I 
was then young and romantic as you are, and, after 
passing through the dreary gloom of that forest, thought 
I could have dwelt there all my life. The night was clear 
and bright; and long before it was day, I was up smoking 
my callian, and planning a shooting bungalow. 

The transition from night to day came on so gently 
that I did not notice it; yet in the forest I could see it 
was midnight. A herd of wild buffaloes, the largest I 
had ever seen, came out to graze within a little more than 
musket-shot of us. Suddenly I sprang on my feet at 
hearing a confused noise, like the rumbling of a thunder- 
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storm or distant guns at sea. The woods seemed in 
motion ; jackals, foxes, and dappled deer came bounding 
out of the forest; the herd of black buffaloes ceased to 
graze, and turned towards the place whence the noise 
proceeded. A large flock of glittering peacocks and other 
birds flew screaming over our heads. A pelican that I 
had watched making prize of a snake dropped it within 
a yard of my feet, and flew away. Our little wire- 
haired elephants, feeding on the shrubs beneath us, 
looked terrified, and their keepers left them and crawled 
up the rocks. 

I watched the opening in the dark forest, which was 
half screened by thick and thorny bushes, when presently 
a stag of the elk kind burst cover, and with one long, 
magnificent bound, appeared in the plain. In his stature 
he was far beyond those which are known in Europe, and 
his twisted horns were long as a Malay’s spear. At the 
same imstant a single, clear, deep, terrific roar, like a burst 
of thunder, announced the himting lion. He forced his 
way through bush and brier, with his nose to the ground, 
followed by four others. 

On entering the plain, he seemed for some moments 
endeavouring to catch the scent in silence, his nose always 
to the ground. Having, as it appeared, hit it, he again 
gave a roar, which was now echoed by all the others ; 
and pursuing the track of the stag, he started off at a long 
gallop, the rest following close in a line at his heels. I 
remarked, if any of them attempted to break the line, or 
pass him, he checked them with his voice, which became 
deeper and more growling. 

The elk, taking the upper ground, went at an eagle’s 
speed along the margin of the river, leaving the lions far 
behind. When he attempted to leap the river from a 
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ledge of rock, the opposite bank gave way, and he rolled 
in; then wading down he stopped an instant, as if to 
bathe and brace his limbs, the voices of the lions now in 
full chorus nearing him. He ascended a slope, and 
crossing, came towards us in the deep, dry channel of the 
torrent. 

I should have observed that the leading lion, when he 
passed through the herd of buffaloes, took no other notice 
of them than as they appeared to have puzzled him in 
regaining the scent of the stag. The buffaloes stood their 
ground, without budging to make way for the lions, as if 
fearless of attack ; and my guides assured me these 
animals are more than a match for the fiercest lion, and 
that any one of them could kill two or three tigers. 
However that may be, as the lion passed through the line 
of these huge oxen, his grizzly and erect mane and shaggy 
tail waved above them. It was clear he hunted by 
scent, and not by sight. Instead of crossing the river in 
the nearest direction to where the stag now was, he nosed 
him to the spot where he had leaped; then wading to 
the opposite bank, where the stag had fallen, he also 
followed the course of the stream, ascended the slope and, 
ever in the track of his prey, crossed into the torrent’s 
bed. 

In all probability the poor stag had received some 
injury from his fall. His speed decreased, whilst that 
of the lions was augmented, and their voices grew louder 
as they neared the chase. The stag had passed the 
rocky ledge on which I stood, soon followed by the full 
pack. I had a good view of them. The first was an old 
gaunt brute, his black skin shining through his thin, 
reddish hair; his tail was bare and draggled, and the 
hair on his mane was clotted together ; his eyes looked 
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dim and bloodshot; his huge lower jaw was down, and 
his tongue hung out like a wearied dog’s. He, however, 
kept the lead, followed by a lioness and three male cubs 
almost fully grown. 

The stag now made attempts to ascend the bank, as if 
to regain the jungle ; but the loose shingle gave way, and 
he lost much ground. He seemed also, as the chase 
gained on him, to be panic-stricken by their roars ; and 
again falling, when he had ascended three parts of the 
steep acclivity, he was imable to rise. The roaring of 
the lions was magnificent, as the head one, erecting his 
mane, and lashing his sides with his tail, bounded in on 
him with a mighty spring. Then, with one paw on his 
body, he growled the others off, and leisurely began his 
breakfast, his family stealing aside with limbs and frag¬ 
ments which he tore away and scattered about. 


Edward J. Trelawny. 



20. BAGHDAD IN THE HOT WEATHEK. 

If, reader, you have ever had the good fortune to visit 
the far city of Baghdad, I pray you look upon these 
pages as containing matter wholly superfluous and void 
of interest to you, which you may, therefore, advan¬ 
tageously skip. But if you have never made that weary 
desert ride that has Damascus as a starting-point and 
Baghdad as a goal—if you have never won your way 
against the current of the Tigris, rolling its fast rushing 
waters over countless shifting sand banks—if you have 
never entered the city by any of its numerous gates—if, 
in fact, you have never seen Baghdad except in your 
childhood, peopled with genii and barbers, caliphs and 
calenders, I beg you will bear with me while I give you 
the very roughest sketch of the appearance of the town, 
as we remember it during one sunny month of May. 
The most beautiful first glimpse of Baghdad that you 
can get is when you enter the town from the south by 
the river. The Tigris, doubling and turning like a 
hunted hare, takes you for the last few miles through a 
coimtry perfectly flat and level. But flat and level as 
the country is, the eye cannot wander far over it. As 
you approach Baghdad, dense orange groves, long dark 
sweeping lines of pomegranate and date trees, shut in the 
view. The whole country seems a rich cultivated garden. 
Cultivated as it is, and fertile beyond all telling, yet what 
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you see is merely a fringe of verdure to vast tracts of 
desert sterile wastes. Looking over this garden, you 
may observe at work, wells ; in number more than you 
can easily count. Your boat passes in mid-stream little 
islands covered in such a way that you can make out 
nothing but a tall tangled mass of reeds and grass. 
Should the current swing your boat near to any one of 
these islands, you may hear a sudden rush and an angry 
grunt that will probably startle you. The reed canes 
rattle again, and you observe from the agitation among, 
their slender points the course of a wild boar roused from 
his lair. 

From the last bend of the river you gaze at once upon 
the very heart of the old city, as it lies divided before you 
by the waters of the noble stream ; and at once you are 
aware that Baghdad has indeed fallen from her ancient 
splendour. A bridge of boats spans the current. You 
can distinguish, swarming across, a strange crowd of 
horsemen and foot passengers, and beasts of burden 
laden with fruit and vegetables of all kinds. If you 
watch attentively you will see the dark form of some 
Arab Sheik or Bedouin of the desert emerge for a few 
moments distinct from the crowd, and then disappear 
behind a camel, moving slowly along under bales of goods 
piled high on its back. To the right and to the left are 
the light-coloured sides of the houses, built, many of 
them, with bricks brought from the ruined Babylon. 
The domes of mosques and graceful tapering minarets— 
some ruined, some brilliant with gold-leaf and coloured 
tile-work—^rise from the sea of flat-roofed houses around. 
Away to the left, appearing from behind the mud-bank of 
a canal, is a curious-shaped building, small, but in shape 
something between a pyramid and a spire. It is too far 
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to make anything of it, and as you are giving it up in 
despair, you are told it is the tomb of Zobcide, the wife of 
the great Caliph Haroun al Rashid. 

Life at Baghdad during the summer months, if you 
are not living imder canvas in some shady pleasant 
garden of the suburbs, leaves its impression on the mind 
as a game of hide-and-seek with the sun, kept up the 
livelong day, in which you find you have considerably 
the worst of it. In the morning if you go for a ride, and 
leave the town by one of the eastern gates, you see before 
you a desert stretching away to a distant horizon-line 
from the very spot on which you are standing immedi¬ 
ately beneath the city walls. Your good horse breathes 
gladly at the fresh free air of the desert, and at that 
moment not the wealth of a kingdom would prevent 
you from doing what you have a mind to do. But by 
the time your gallop is over, and you arc at home, and 
long before you have finished your bathing and dressing, 
the aim’s rays, so pleasant in the early morning, are 
pourmg into the house, and heating it as the flames of 
a furnace heat an oven. You fly with cracking skin and 
throbbing temples and hide yourself beneath the earth. 
Below every house are subterranean chambers, furnished 
as the rooms above—another house in fact—a range of 
furnished cellars called a “ sirdaub.” Here you break¬ 
fast : the morning’s gallop has given you an appetite 
before which young green cucumbers and pilau dis¬ 
appear like magic. 

During the day, if you are a sensible man, you keep 
quiet, sheltered in those subterranean chambers from the 
fierce glow of noon. If you are foolish, you roam about 
seeking a cooler place, but finding none. You are lured 
perhaps to the banks of the stream, where a room built of 
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reeds, sprinkled constantly with water, holds out a tempt¬ 
ing refuge. There is something pleasant in the sound 
of the rushing stream close beside you, and in the noise 
of .the constant splashing of water on the reeds—the 
walls, as it were, of the room : but the thermometer 
stands considerably higher than in the house, and the 
flies, like those of the plague of Egypt, beset you, and give 
you not a moment’s peace of body or mind. During 
those midday hours, should you be unfortunately abroad, 
wandering with restless spirit, you will find no sym¬ 
pathising Turk about. In the doorways and in the 
passages you will stumble across the prostrate bodies of 
servants by the score, but they give no signs of life, and 
indeed they might well be dead for all the assistance they 
are likely to give you in your distress. About five o’clock, 
while your enemy tlie sun is engaged in slanting his beams 
down the river, making its waters look one mass of 
molten gold, you prepare for a stroll through the crowded 
bazaars. There you will be jostled by every variety of 
picturesque Oriental, Albanians in richly embroidered 
jackets and loose baggy trousers, and girded round the 
waist by a sash bristling with silver-mounted pistols and 
murderous-looking “ yatagans.” ^ Wild Arabs straight 
from the desert, stalking along in their black and white 
striped “ abbas,” ^ and with gay coloured handkerchiefs 
fastened over the brows with a rope spun from their own 
camel’s hair. Veiled women shuffling about awkwardly 
on their high-heeled yellow slippers. Grave, solenm 
Turks, seated on donkeys, who charge the crowd reck¬ 
lessly, never deigning to look either to the right or 
to the left. Half-naked, ragged beggars, who throw 


1 Swords. 


* Loose cloaks. 
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themselves at your feet and invoke the blessing of Allah 
on your head. 

By the time yon are home again from the bazaars, that 
part of the house which at noon was the coolest, is, now 
that the sun is down, simply imbearable. The atmos¬ 
phere has become close and heavy, and clouds of mos¬ 
quitoes hang about, filling the air with their monotonous 
everlasting hum. This hour of parting day, as the 
bullying sun is dipping behind the glowing horizon, is the 
hour at which all Baghdad flies to the housetop. There 
a gentle breeze coming down the river fans your cheek, 
and puts to utter confusion the adventurous mosquitoes 
who followed you like a pack of hounds as you fled 
through the yard and lower rooms. On looking about 
you, over the broad open terrace of the house, it would 
appear that some good kind genie had been at work, and 
had transported hither by a shake of his head everything 
necessary for your evening’s comfort. A table is spread, 
and preparations evidently for dinner are being made by 
a crowd of servants. Other servants arc standing about 
with arms folded, and with a resigned look on their faces, 
as if they had been waiting for your arrival ever since 
daybreak. A tiny cup of black coflee is presented to you, 
and with this and the soothing fumes of tobacco you 
beguile the half-hour till dinner. 

If you are of an inquisitive turn of mind you need 
only take your seat on the parapet of the terrace, look 
over it, and note the various domestic arrangements that 
are being carried out on the roofs around you. Whole 
troops of veiled figures are flitting about like ghosts in 
the rapidly increasing gloom, and swarthy Nubian slaves, 
staggering under vast loads of blue-striped bundles, are 
emerging through a hole in the roof. These bundles 
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are the beds of the family; and in the course of a few 
hours you will all be sleeping, young and old, men and 
women, Christians and Turks, with the same ceiling, the 
same roof, above your heads—the dark-blue, starlit 
vault of heaven. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 



21. A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and 
fortune of every one of us would, one day or other, 
depend upon his winning or losing a game at chess. 
Don’t you think that we should all consider it to be a 
primary duty to learn at least the names and the moves 
of the pieces ; to have a notion of a gambit and a keen 
eye for all the means of giving and getting out of check ? 
Do you not think that we should look with a disapproba¬ 
tion amounting to scorn upon the father who allowed his 
son, or the state which allowed its members, to grow up 
without knowing a pawn from a knight ? 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth, that the 
life, the fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, 
and, more or less, of those who are connected with us, do 
depend upon our knowing something of the rules of a 
game infinitely more difficult and complicated than 
chess. It is a game which has been played for untold 
ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two 
players in a game of his or her own. The chess-board 
is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the 
universe, the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of Nature. The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is always lair, just, 
and patient. But also we know, to our cost, that he 
never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allow¬ 
ance for ignorance. To the man who plays well the 
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highest stakes are paid, with that sort of overflowing 
generosity with which the strong shows delight in 
strength. And one who plays ill is checkmated—with¬ 
out haste, but without remorse. 

My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous 
picture in which Retzsch has de])icted Satan playing 
at chess with a man for his soul. Substitute for the 
mocking fiend in that picture a calm, strong angel who 
is playing for love, as we say, and would rather lose 
than win—and I should accept it as an image of human 
life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is learning the rules 
of this mighty game. In other words, education is the 
instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature, under 
which name I include not merely things and their forces, 
but men and their ways ; and the fashioning of the 
affections and of the will into an earnest and loving desire 
to move in harmony with those laws. For me, education 
means neither more nor less than this. Anything which 
professes to call itself education must be tried by this 
standard, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not call it 
education, whatever may be the force of authority, or of 
numbers, upon the other side. 

It is important to remember that, in strictness, there 
is no such thing as an uneducated man. Take an extreme 
case. Suppose that an adult man, in the full vigour of 
his faculties, could be suddenly placed in the world, as 
Adam is said to have been, and then left to do as he best 
might. How long would he be left uneducated ? Not 
five minutes. Nature would begin to teach him, through 
the eye, the ear, the touch, the properties of objects. 
Pain and pleasure would be at his elbow telling him to do 
this and avoid that; and by slow degrees the man would 
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receive an education, which, if narrow, would be thorough, 
real, and adequate to his circumstances, though there 
would be no extras and very few accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a second Adam, or, 
better still, an Eve, a new and greater world, that of 
social and moral phenomena, would be revealed. Joys 
and woes, compared with which all others might seem but 
faint shadows, would spring from the new relations. 
Happiness and sorrow would take the place of the coarser 
monitors, pleasure and pain ; but conduct would still be 
shaped by the observation of the natural consequences 
of actions ; or, in other words, by the laws or the nature 
of man. 

To every one of us the world was once as fresh and new 
as to Adam. And then, long before we were susceptible 
of any other mode of instruction. Nature took us in hand, 
and every minute of waking life brought its educational 
influence, shaping our actions into rough accordance 
with Nature’s laws, so that we might not be ended un¬ 
timely by too gross disobedience. Nor should I speak 
of this process of education as past for any one, be he as 
old as he may. For every man the world is as fresh as it 
was at the first day, and as full of untold novelties for him 
who has the eyes to see them. And Nature is still con¬ 
tinuing her patient education of us in that great univer¬ 
sity, the universe, of which we are all members—^Nature 
having no Test-Acts. 

Those who take honours in Nature’s university, who 
learn the laws which govern men and things and obey 
them, are the really great and successful men in this 
world. The great mass of mankind are the “ Poll,’^ who 
pick up just enough to got through without much dis¬ 
credit. Those who won’t learn at all are plucked ; and 
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then you can’t come up again. Nature’s pluck means 
extermination. 

Thus the question of compulsory education is settled 
so far as Nature is concerned. Her bill on that question 
was framed and passed long ago. But, like all com¬ 
pulsory legislation, that of Nature is harsh and wasteful 
in its operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful 
disobedience—incapacity meets with the same punish¬ 
ment as crime. Nature’s discipline is not even a word 
and a blow, and the blow first—but the blow without the 
word. It is left to you to find out why your ears are 
boxed. 

The object of what we commonly call education—that 
education in which man intervenes and which I shall 
distinguish as artificial education—is to make good these 
defects in Nature’s methods ; to prepare the child to 
receive Nature’s education, neither incapably nor 
ignorantly, nor with wilful disobedience ; and to under¬ 
stand the preliminary symptoms of her displeasure, 
without waiting for the box on the ear. In short, all 
artificial education ought to be an anticipation of natural 
education. And a liberal education is an artificial educa¬ 
tion, which has not only prepared a man to escape the 
great evils of disobedience to natural laws, but has 
trained him to appreciate and to seize upon the rewards 
which Nature scatters with as free a hand as her penalties. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts qf 
equal strength, and in smooth working order ; ready, like 
a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
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spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws 
of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature or 
of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal 
education ; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in 
harmony with Nature. He will make the best of her, 
and she of him. They will get on together rarely ; she 
as his ever beneficent mother; he as her mouth-piece, 
her conscious self, her minister and interpreter. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. 



22. OF KINGS’ TREASURIES. 


It happens that I have practically some connection with 
schools for different classes of youth ; and I receive many 
letters from parents respecting the education of their 
children. In the mass of these letters I am always struck 
by the precedence which the idea of a “ position in life ” 
takes above all other thoughts in the parents’—more 
especially in the mothers’—^minds. “ The education 
befitting such and such a station in life ”—this is the 
phrase, this the object, always. They never seek, as far 
as I can make out, an education good in itself; even the 
conception of abstract rightness in training rarely seems 
reached by the writers. But, an education “ which shall 
keep a good coat on my son’s back ; which shall enable 
him to ring with confidence the visitors’ bell at double- 
belled doors ; which shall result ultimately in the estab¬ 
lishment of a double-belled door to his own house,—in a 
word, which shall lead to advancement in life,—this we 
pray for on bent knees and this is all we pray for.” It 
never seems to occur to the parents that there may be an 
education which in itself is advancement in Life; that 
any other than that may perhaps be advancement in 
Death ; and that this essential education might be more 
easily got, or given, than they fancy, if they set about it 
in the right way ; while it is for no price and by no favour 
to be got, if they set about it in the wrong. 

Indeed, among the ideas most prevalent and effective 
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in the mind of this busiest of countries, I suppose the 
first—at least that wliich is confessed with the greatest 
frankness, and put forward as the fittest stimulus to 
youthful exertion—is this of “ Advancement in life/’ 
May I ask you to consider with me, what this idea prac¬ 
tically includes, and what it should include ! 

Practically, then, at present, “ advancement in life ” 
means becoming conspicuous in life,—obtaining a posi¬ 
tion which shall be acknowledged by others to be respect¬ 
able or honourable. We do not understand by this 
advancement, in general, the mere making of money, 
but the being known to have made it; not the accom¬ 
plishment of any great aim, but the being seen to have 
accomplished it. In a word, we mean the gratification 
of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the last 
infirmity of noble minds, is also the first infirmity of weak 
ones, and on the whole, the strongest impulsive influence 
of average humanity. The greatest efforts of the race 
have always been traceable to the love of praise, as its 
greatest catastrophes to the love of pleasure. 

I am not about to attack or defend this impulse. I 
want you only to feel how it lies at the root of effort, 
especially of all modern effort. It is the gratification of 
vanity which is, with us, the stimulus of toil and balm of 
repose ; so closely does it touch the very springs of life 
that the wounding of our vanity is always spoken of (and 
truly) as in its measure mortal ; we call it “ mortification,” 
using the same expression which w'e should apply to a 
gangrenous and incurable bodily hurt. And although a 
few of us may be physicians enough to recognize the 
various effect of this passion upon health and energy, I 
believe most honest men know, and would at once 
acknowledge, its leading power with them as a motive. 
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The seaman does not commonly desire to be made captain 
only because ho knows he can manage the ship better 
than any other sailor on board ; he wants to be made 
captain that he may be called captain. The clergyman 
docs not usually want to be made a bishop only because 
he believes that no other hand can, as firmly as his, direct 
the diocese through its difficulties ; he wants to be made 
bishop primarily that he may be called “ My Lord.” 
And a prince does not usually desire to enlarge, or a 
subject to gain, a kingdom because he believes that no 
one else can as well serve the state upon its throne, but, 
briefly, because he wishes to be addressed as “ Your 
Majesty,” by as many lips as may be brought to such 
utterance. 

This, then, being the main idea of “ advancement in 
life,” the force of it applies, for all of us, according to our 
station, particularly to that secondary result of such 
advancement which we call ** getting into good society.” 
We want to get into good society, not that we may have 
it, but that we may be seen in it; and our notion of its 
goodness depends primarily on its conspicuousness. 

But granting that we had both the will and the sense 
to choose our friends well, how few of us have the power I 
or at least how limited, for most, is the sphere of choice ! 
Nearly all our associations are determined by chance or 
necessity, and restricted within a narrow circle. We 
cannot4aiow whom we would ; and those whom we know, 
we cannot have at our side when we most need them. 
All the higher circles of human intelligence are, to those 
beneath, only momentarily and partially open. We may 
by good fortune obtain a glimpse of a great poet, and hear 
the sound of his voice, or put a question to a man of 
science, and be answered good-humouredly. We may 
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intrude ten minutes* talk on a cabinet minister, answered 
probably with words worse than silence, being deceptive ; 
or snatch, once or twice in our lives, the privilege of 
throwing a bouquet in the path of a princess, or arresting 
the kind glance of a queen. And yet these momentary 
chances we covet, and spend our years and passions and 
powers in pursuit of little more than these ; while, mean¬ 
time, there is a society continually open to us of people 
who will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our rank 
or occupation,—talk to us in the best words they can 
choose, and of the things nearest their hearts. And this 
society, because it is so numerous and so gentle, and can 
be kept waiting round us all day long, kings and statesmen 
lingering patiently, not to grant audience, but to gain it! 
in those plainly furnished and narrow ante-rooms, our 
book-case shelves,—we make no account of that company, 
perhaps never listen to a word they would say, all day 
long. 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within yourselves, 
that the apathy with which we regard this company of 
the noble, who are praying us to listen to them, and the 
passion with which we pursue the company probably of 
the ignoble, who despise us, or who have nothing to teach 
us, are grounded in this,—^that we can see the faces of the 
living men ; and it is themselves, and not their sayings, 
with which we desire to become familiar. But it is not 
so. * Suppose you never were to see their faces ; suppose 
you could be put behind a screen in the statesman’s 
cabinet or the prince’s chamber, would you not be glad 
to listen to their words, though you were forbidden to 
advance beyond the screen ? And when the screen is 
only a little less, folded in two instead of four and you can 
be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that bind a 
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book, and listen all day long, not to the casual talk, but 
to the studied, determined chosen addresses of the wisest 
of men,—this station of audience and honourable privy 
council you despise. 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the living 
people talk of things that arc passing, and arc of imme¬ 
diate interest to you, that you desire to hear them. Nay, 
that cannot be so ; for the living people will themselves 
tell you about passing matters much better in their 
writings than in their careless talk. But I admit that 
this motive does influence you, so far as you prefer those 
rapid and ephemeral writings to slow and enduring 
writings,—books, properly so-called. For all books are 
divisible into two classes,—the books of the hour, and the 
books of all time. Mark this distinction ; it is not one 
of quality only. It is not merely the bad book that does 
not last, and the good one that does ; it is a distinction 
of species. There are good books for the hour, and good 
ones for all time ; bad books for the hour, and bad ones 
for all time. I must define the two kinds before I go 
farther. 

The good book of the hour then,—I do not speak of the 
bad ones,—is simply the useful or pleasant talk of some 
person whom you cannot otherwise converse with, 
printed for you. Very useful often, telling you what you 
need to know ; very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s 
present talk would be. These bright accounts of travels ; 
good-humoured and witty discussions of question; 
lively or pathetic story-telling in the form of novel; 
firm fact-telling, by the real agents concerned, in the 
events of passing history,—all these books of the hour, 
multiplying among us as education becomes more 
general, are a peculiar possession of the present age. We 
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ought to be entirely thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. 
But wo make the worst possible use if we allow them to 
usurp the place of true books ; for, strictly speaking, they 
are not books at all, but merely letters or newspapers in 
good print. Our friend’s letter may be delightful or 
necessary to-day,—^whether worth keeping or not, is to 
be considered. The newspaper may be entirely proper 
at breakfast-time, but assuredly it is not reading for all 
day; so, though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an account of the inns and 
roads and weather last year at such a place, or which tells 
you that amusing story, or gives you the real circumstances 
of such and such events, however valuable for occasional 
reference, may not be, in the real sense of the word, a 
“ book ” at all, nor, in the real sense, to be “ read.” A 
book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written thing, 
and written not with a view of more communication, but 
of permanence. The book of talk is printed only be¬ 
cause its author cannot speak to thousands of people 
at once; if he could, he would,—the volume is mere 
multiplication of his voice. You cannot talk to your 
friend in India ; if you could, you would. You write 
instead ; that is mere conveyance of voice. But a book 
is written, not to midtiply the voice merely, not to carry 
it merely, but to perpetuate it. The author has some¬ 
thing to s^y which he perceives to be true and useful, or 
helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has yet 
said it; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. He is 
bound to say it clearly and melodiously if he may ; 
clearly, at all events. In the sum of his life he finds this 
to be the thing or group of things manifest to him,—-this 
is the piece of true knowledge or sight which his share of 
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sunshine and earth has permitted him to seize. He would 
fain set it down for ever, engrave it on rock if he could, 
saying : “ This is the best of me ; for the rest, I ate and 
drank and slept, loved and hated, like another. My life 
was as the vapour, and is not; but this I saw and knew,— 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory.” This 
is his “ writing ” ; it is in his small human way, and with 
whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, his inscrip¬ 
tion or scripture. That is a “ book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 
But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty or 
at all in kindness, or do you think there is never any 
honesty or benevolence in wise people ? None of us, I 
hope, are so unhappy as to think that. Well, whatever 
bit of a wise man’s work is honestly and benevolently 
done, that bit is his book, or his piece of art. It is mixed 
always with evil fragments,—ill-done, redundant, affected 
work. But if you read rightly you will easily discover 
the true bits, and those are the books. 

Now, books of this kind have been written in all ages 
by their greatest men,- by great readers, great statesmen, 
and great thinkers. These are all at your choice ; and 
life is short. You have heard as much before, yet have 
you measured and mapped out this short life and its 
possibilities ? Do you know, if you read this, that you 
cannot read that; that what you lose to-day you cannot 
gain* to-morrow ? Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or your stable-boy, when you may talk with 
queens and kings ; or flatter yourselves that it is with any 
worthy consciousness of your own claims to respect that 
you jostle with the hungry and common crowd for erWree 
here and audience there, when all the while this eternal 
court is open to you, with its society, wide as the world. 
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multitudinous as its days,—^tke chosen and the mighty 
of every place and time ? Into that you may enter 
always; in that you may take fellowship and rank 
according to your wish ; from that, once entered into it, 
you can never be outcast but by your own fault; by 
your aristocracy of companionship there, your own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and the 
motives with which you strive to take high place in the 
society of the living, measured, as to all the truth and 
sincerity that are in them, by the place you desire to take 
in this company of the Dead. 

John Ruskin. 



23. CRANFORD SOCIETY. 

In the first place, Cranford is in possession of the Ama¬ 
zons ; all the holders of houses above a certain rent are 
women. If a married couple come to settle in the 
town, somehow the gentleman disappears ; he is either 
fairly frightened to death by being the only man in the 
Cranford evening parties, or he is accoimted for by being 
with his regiment, his ship, or closely engaged in business 
all the week in the great neighbouring commercial town 
of Dnimblc, distant only twenty miles on a railroad. In 
short, whatever does become of the gentlemen, they are 
not at Cranford. What could they do if they were 
there ? The surgeon has his roimd of thirty miles, and 
sleeps at Cranford ; but every man cannot be a surgeon. 
For keeping the trim gardens full of choice flowers with¬ 
out a weed to speck them ; for frightening away little 
boys who look wistfully at the said flowers through the 
railings ; for rushing out at the geese that occasionally 
venture into the gardens if the gates are left open ; for 
deciding all questions of literature and politics without 
troubling themselves with unnecessary reasons or argu¬ 
ments ; for obtaining clear and correct knowledge of 
everybody’s affairs in the parish ; for keeping their neat 
maid-servants in admirable order ; for kindness (some¬ 
what dictatorial) to the poor, and real tender good offices 
to each other whenever they are in distress—the ladies of 
Cranford are quite sufficient. “ A man,” as one of them 
141 
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observed to me once, “ is .90 in the way in the house ! ” 
Although the ladies of Cranford know all each other’s 
proceedings, they are exceedingly indifferent to each 
other’s opinions. Indeed, as each has her own indivi¬ 
duality, not to say eccentricity, pretty strongly developed, 
nothing is so easy as verbal retaliation ; but, somehow, 
good-will reigns among them to a considerable degree. 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional little 
quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery words and angry 
jerks of the head ; just enough to prevent the even tenor 
of their lives from becoming too flat. Their dress is very 
independent of fashion ; as they observe, “ What does 
it signify how we dress here at Cranford, where every¬ 
body knows us ? ” And if they go from home, their 
reason is equally cogent, “ What does it signify how we 
dress here, where nobody knows us ? ” The materials of 
their clothes are, in general, good and plain, and most 
of them are nearly as scrupulous as Miss Tyler, of cleanly 
memory ; but I will answer for it, the last gigot, the last 
tight and scanty petticoat in wear in England, was seen 
in Cranford—and seen without a smile. 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk umbrella, 
under which a gentle little spinster, left alone of many 
brothers and sisters, used to patter to church on rainy 
days. Have you any red silk umbrellas in London ? We 
had a tradition of the first that had ever been seen in 
Cranford; and the little boys mobbed it, and calkd it 
“ a stick in petticoats.” It might have been the very 
red silk one I have described, held by a strong father over 
a troop of little ones ; the poor little lady—the survivor 
of all—could scarcely carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for visiting and 
calls; and they were announced to any young people 
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who might be staying in the town, with all the solemnity 
with which the old Manx laws were read once a year on 
the Tinwald Mount. 

“ Our friends have sent to inquire how you are after 
your journey to-night, my dear,’’ (fifteen miles in a 
gentleman’s carriage). “ They will give you some rest 
to-morrow ; but the next day, T have no doubt, they will 
call; so be at liberty after twelve—from twelve to three 
are our calling hours.” 

Then, after they had called— 

“It is the third day ; I dare say your mamma has 
told you, my dear, never to let more than three days 
elapse between receiving a call and returning it; and 
also, that you arc never to stay longer than a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“ But am I to look at my watch ? How am I to find 
out when a quarter of an hour has passed ? ” 

“You must keep thinking about the time, my dear, 
and not allow yourself to forget it in conversation.” 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, whether they 
received or paid a call, of course no absorbing subject was 
ever spoken about. We kept ourselves to short sentences 
of small talk, and were punctual to our time. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford 
were poor, and had some difficulty in making both ends 
meet; but they were like the Spartans, and concealed 
their femart under a smiling face. We none of us spoke of 
money, because that subject savoured of commerce and 
trade, and though some might be poor, we were all 
aristocratic. The Cranfordians had that kindly esprit de 
corps which made them overlook all deficiencies in success 
when some among them tried to conceal their poverty. 
When Mrs. Forrester, for instance, gave a party in her 
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baby-house of a dwelling, and the little maiden disturbed 
the ladies on the sofa by a request that she might get 
the tea-tray out from underneath, every one took this 
novel proceeding as the most natural thing in the world, 
and talked on about household forms and ceremonies as 
if we all believed that our hostess had a regular servants’ 
hall, second table, with housekeeper and steward, instead 
of the one little charity-school maiden, whose short ruddy 
arms could never have been strong enough to carry the 
tray upstairs, if she had not been assisted in private by her 
mistress, who now sat in state, pretending not to know 
what cakes were sent up, though she knew, and we knew, 
and she knew that we knew, and we knew that she knew 
that we knew, she had been busy all the morning making 
tea-bread and sponge-cakes. 

There were one of two consequences arising from this 
general but unacknowledged poverty, and this very 
much acknowledged gentility, which were not amiss, and 
which might be introduced into many circles of society 
to their great improvement. For instance, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Cranford kept early hours, and clattered home in 
their pattens, under the guidance of a lantern-bearer, 
about nine o’clock at night; and the whole town was abed 
and asleep by half-past ten. Moreover, it was considered 
“ vulgar ” (a tremendous word in Cranford) to give any¬ 
thing expensive, in the way of eatable or drinkable, at 
the evening entertainments. Wafer bread-and4)utter 
and sponge-biscuits were all that the Honourable Mrs. 
Jamieson gave ; and she was sister-in-law to the late Earl 
of Glenmire, although she did practise such “ elegant 
economy.” 

“ Elegant economy I ” How naturally one falls back 
into the phraseology of Cranford ! There, economy was 
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always “ elegant/’ and money-spending always “ vulgar 
and ostentatious ” ; a sort of sour-grapeism which made 
us very peaceful and satisfied. I never shall forget the 
dismay felt when a certain Captain Brown came to live 
at Cranford, and openly spoke about his being poor— 
not in a whisper to an intimate friend, the doors and 
windows being previously closed, but in the })ublic street! 
in a loud military voice 1 alleging his poverty as a reason 
for not taking a particular house. The ladies of Cranford 
were already rather moaning over the invasion of their 
territories by a man and a gentleman. He was a half¬ 
pay captain, and had obtained some situation on a 
neighbouring railroad, which had been vehemently 
petitioned against by the little town ; and if, in addition 
to his masculine gender, and his connection with the 
obnoxious railroad, he was so brazen as to talk of being 
poor—why, then, indeed, he must be sent to Coventry. 
Death was as true and as common as poverty ; yet people 
never spoke about that loud out in the streets. It was 
a word not to be mentioned to ears polite. We had 
tacitly agreed to ignore that any with whom we associated 
on terms of visiting equality could ever be prevented by 
poverty from doing anything that they wished. If he 
walked to or from a party, it was because the night was so 
fine, or the air so refreshing, not because sedan-chairs were 
expensive. If we wore prints, instead of summer silks, 
it was* because we preferred a washing material; and so 
on, till we blinded ourselves to the vulgar fact that we 
were, aU of us, people of very moderate means. Of course, 
then, we did not know what to make of a man who could 
speak of poverty as if it was not a disgrace. Yet, some¬ 
how, Captain Brown made himself respected in Cranford, 
and was called upon, in spite of all resolutions to the 
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contrary. I was surprised to hear his opinions quoted as 
authority at a visit which I paid to Cranford about a year 
after he had settled in the town. My own friends had 
been among the bitterest opponents of my proposal to 
visit the Captain and his daughters only twelve months 
before ; and now he was even admitted in the tabooed 
hours before twelve. True, it was to discover the cause 
of a smoking chimney, before the fire was lighted; but 
still Captain Brown walked upstairs, nothing daunted, 
spoke in a voice too large for the room, and joked quite in 
the way of a tame man about the house. He had been 
blind to all the small slights, and omissions of trivial 
ceremonies, with which he had been received. He had 
been friendly, though the Cranford ladies had been cool; 
he had answered small sarcastic compliments in good 
faith ; and with his manly frankness had overpowered all 
the shrinking which met him as a man who was not 
ashamed to be poor. And, at last, his excellent masculine 
common-sense, and his facility in devising expedients to 
overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained him an extra¬ 
ordinary place as authority among the Cranford ladies. 
He himself went on in his course, as imaware of his 
popularity as he had been of the reverse ; and 1 am sure 
he was startled one day when ho foimd his advice so 
highly esteemed as to make some counsel which he had 
given in jest to be taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject: An old lady had an Alderney 
cow, which she looked upon as a daughter. You could 
not pay the short quarter-of-an-hour call without being 
told of the wonderful milk or wonderful intelligence of 
this animal. The whole town knew and kindly regarded 
Miss Betsy Barker’s Alderney ; therefore great was the 
sympathy and regret when, in an unguarded moment, the 
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poor cow tumbled into a lime-pit. She moaned so loudly 
that she was soon heard and rescued ; but, meanwhile, 
the poor beast had lost most of her hair, and came out 
looking naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. 
Everybody pitied the animal, though a few could not 
restrain their smiles at her droll appearance. Miss Betsy 
Barker absolutely cried with sorrow and dismay ; and it 
was said she thought of trying a bath of oil. This 
remedy, perhaps, was recommended by some one of the 
number whose advice she asked; but the proposal, if 
ever it was made, was knocked on the head by Captain 
Brown’s decided “ Get her a flannel waistcoat and flannel 
drawers, ma’am, if you wish to keep her alive. But my 
advice is, kill the poor creature at once.” 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked the 
captain heartily; she set to work, and by and by all 
the town turned out to see the* Alderney meekly going to 
her pasture, clad in dark gray flannel. I have watched 
her myself many a time. Do you ever see cows dressed 
in gray flannel in London ? 


Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 



24. THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

There is one almost certain drawback on a course of 
scholastic study, that it unfits men for active life. The 
ideal is always at variance with the practical. The 
habit of fixing the attention on the imaginary and 
abstracted deprives the mind equally of energy and 
fortitude. By indulging our imaginations on fictions and 
chimeras, where we have it all our own way and are led 
on only by the pleasure of the prospect, we grow fas¬ 
tidious, effeminate, lapped in idle luxury, impatient of 
contradiction, and unable to sustain the shock of real 
adversity when it comes; as by being taken up with 
abstract reasoning or remote events in which we are 
merely passive spectators, we have no resources to pro¬ 
vide against it, no readiness, or expedients for the occasion, 
or spirit to use them, even if they occur. We must think 
again before we determine, and thus the opportunity (or 
action is lost. While we are considering the very best 
possible mode of gaining an object, we find that it has 
slipped through our fingers, or that others have laid rude, 
fearless hands upon it. The youthful tiro reluctantly 
discovers that the ways of the world are not his ways, nor 
their thoughts his thoughts. Perhaps the old monastic 
institutions were not in this respect unwise, which 
carried on to the end of life the secluded habits and 
romantic associations with which it began, and which 
created a privileged world for the inhabitants, distinct 
148 
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from the common world of men and women. You will 
bring with you from your books and solitary reveries a 
wrong measure of men and things unless you correct it 
by careful experience and mixed observation. You will 
raise your standard of character as much too high at 
first as from disappointed expectation it will sink too low 
afterwards. The best qualifier of this theoretical mania 
and of the dreams of poets and moralists (who both treat 
of things as they ought to be and not as they are) is in 
one sense to be found in some of our own popular writers, 
such as our Novelists and periodical Essayists. But you 
had, after all, better wait and see what things are, than 
try to anticipate the results. You know more of a 
road by having travelled it than by all the conjectures 
and description in the world. You will find the business 
of life conducted on a much more varied and individual 
scale than you would expect. . People will be concerned 
about a thousand things that you have no idea of, and 
will be utterly indifferent to what you feel the greatest 
interest in. You will find good and evil, folly and dis¬ 
cretion, more mingled, and the shades of character 
running more into each other than they do in the ethical 
charts. No one is equally wise or guarded at all points, 
and it is seldom that any one is quite a fool. Do not be 
surprised when you go out into the world, to find men 
talk exceedingly well on different subjects, who do not 
derives their information immediately from books. In 
the first place, the light of books is diffused very much 
abroad in the world in conversation and at second-hand ; 
and besides, common-sense is not a monopoly, and 
experience and observation are sources of information 
open to the man of the world as well as to the retired 
student. If you know more of the outline and principles. 
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he knows more of the details and “ practical part of life.” 
A man may discuss very agreeably the adventures of a 
campaign in which he was engaged without having read 
the “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” or give a singular 
account of the method of drying teas in China without 
being a profound chemist. It is the vice of scholars to 
suppose that there is no knowledge in the world but that 
of books. Do you avoid it, I conjure you ; and thereby 
save yourself the pain and mortification that must other¬ 
wise ensue from finding out your mistake continually ! 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the conduct of life, 
and perhaps a certain share of it is hardly to be dispensed 
with. Few people can afford to be quite unaffected. At 
any rate, do not put your worst qualities foremost. Do 
not seek to distinguish yourself by being ridiculous ; nor 
entertain that miserable ambition to be the sport and 
butt of the company. By aiming at a certain standard 
of behaviour or intellect, you will at least show your 
taste and value for what is excellent. There are those 
who blurt out their good things with so little heed of 
what they are about that no one thinks anything of them, 
as others by keeping their folly to themselves gain the 
reputation of wisdom. Do not, however, affect to speak 
only in oracles, or to deal in bon-mots ; condescend to 
the level of the company, and be free and accessible to 
all persons. Express whatever occurs to you, that 
cannot offend others or hurt yourself. If yoip have 
nothing yourself to offer, laugh with the witty, assent 
to the wise : they will not think the worse of you for it. 
Listen to information on subjects you are acquainted 
with, instead of always striving to lead the conversation 
to some favourite one of your own. By the last method 
you will shine, but will not improve. I am ashamed of 
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myself ever to open my lips on any questions I have ever 
written upon. It is much more difficult to be able to 
converse on an equality with a number of persons in 
turn, than to soar above their heads, and excite the stupid 
gaze of all companies by bestriding some senseless topic 
of your own and confounding the understandings of those 
who are ignorant of it. Be not too fond of argument. 
Indeed, by going much into company (which I do not, 
however, wish you to do) you will be weaned from this 
practice, if you set out with it. Rather suggest what 
remarks may have occurred to you on a subject than aim 
at dictating your opinions to others or at defending your¬ 
self at all points. You will learn more by agreeing in the 
main with others and entering into their trains of think¬ 
ing, than by contradicting and urging them to extremities. 
Avoid singularity of opinion as well as of every thing else. 
Sound conclusions come with practical knowledge rather 
than with speculative refmements : in what we really 
understand, we reason but little. Long-winded disputes 
fill up the place of common-sense and candid inquiry. 
Do not imagine that you will make people friends by 
showing your superiority over them : it is what they will 
neither admit nor forgive, unless you have a high and 
acknowledged reputation beforehand, which renders this 
sort of petty vanity more iiiexciLsable. Seek to gain the 
good-will of others rather than to extort their applause ; 
and to this end, be neither too hard on their weaknesses. 

Do not affect the society of your superiors in rank, nor 
court that of the great. There can be no real sympathy 
in either case. The first will consider you as a restraint 
upon them, and the last as an intruder, or upon sufferance. 
It is not a desirable distinction to be admitted into com¬ 
pany as a man of talents. You are a mark for invidious 
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observation. If you say nothing, or merely behave with 
common propriety and simplicity, you seem to have no 
business there. If you make a studied display of your¬ 
self, it is arrogating a consequence you have no right to. 
If you are contented to pass as an indifferent person, they 
despise you ; if you distinguish yourself, and show more 
knowledge, wit, or taste than they do, they hate you for 
it. You have no alternative. I would rather be asked to 
sing than to talk. Everyone does not pretend to a fine 
voice, but everyone fancies he has as much understanding 
as another. Indeed, the secret of this sort of intercourse 
has been pretty well found out. Literary men are 
seldom invited to the tables of the great; they send for 
players and musicians, as they keep monkeys and parrots. 

William Hazlitt. 



25. A FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


I DO not know which of us got into the carriage first. 
Indeed I did not know he was in the carriage at all for 
some time. It was the last train from London to a Mid¬ 
land town—a stopping train, an infinitely leisurely train, 
one of those trains which give you an understanding of 
eternity. It was tolerably full when it started, but as we 
stopped at the suburban stations the travellers alighted in 
ones and twos, and by the time we had left the outer ring 
of London behind I was alone or rather, I thought I was 
alone. . 

There is a pleasant sense of freedom about being alone 
in a carriage that is jolting noisily through the night. It 
is liberty and unrestraint in a very agreeable form. You 
can do anything you like. You can talk to yourself as 
loud as you please and no one will hear you. You can 
have that argument out with Jones and roll him triumph¬ 
antly in the dust without fear of a counterstroko. You 
can stand on your head and no one will see you. You 
can sing, or dance a two-step, or practise a golf stroke, or 
play marbles on the floor without let or hindrance. 
You can open the window or shut it without provoking a 
protest. You can open both windows or shut both. 
Indeed you can go on opening them and shutting them as 
a sort of festival of freedom. You can have any corner you 
choose and try all of them in turn. You can lie at full 
length on the cushions and enjoy the luxury of breaking 
153 
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the regulations and possibly the heart of D.O.R.A. her¬ 
self. Only D.O.R.A. will not know that her heart is 
broken. You have escaped even D.O.R.A. 

On this night I did not do any of these things. They 
did not happen to occur to me. What I did was much 
more ordinary. When the last of my fellow-passengers 
had gone I put down my paper, stretched my arms and 
my legs, stood up and looked out of the window on the 
calm summer night through which I was journeying, 
noting the pale reminiscence of day that still lingered 
in the northern sky ; crossed the carriage and looked out 
of the other window ; lit a cigarette, sat down, and began 
to read again. It was then that I became aware of my 
fellow-traveller. He came and sat on my nose. ... He 
was one of those wingy, nippy, intrepid insects that we 
call, vaguely, mosquitoes. I flicked him off my nose, and 
he made a tour of the compartment, investigated its 
three dimensions, visited each window, fluttered roimd 
the light, decided that there was nothing so interesting as 
that large animal in the comer, came and had a look at 
my neck. 

I flicked him off again. He skipped away, took 
another jaunt round the compartment, returned, and 
seated himself impudently on the back of my hand. It 
is enough, I said: magnanimity has its limits. Twice you 
have been warned that I am some one in particular, that 
my august person resents the tickling impertinei^ce of 
strangers. I assume the black cap. I condemn you to 
death. Justice demands it, and the court awards it. 
The coimts against you are many. You are a vagrant; 
you are a public nuisance ; you are travelling without a 
ticket; you have no meat coupon. For these and many 
other misdemeanours you are about to die. I struck a 
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swift, lethal blow with my right hand. He dodged the 
attack with an insolent ease that humiliated me. My 
personal vanity was aroused. I lunged at him with my 
hand, with my paper ; I jumped on the seat and pursued 
him round the lamp ; I adopted tactics of feline cunning, 
waiting till he had alighted, approaching with a horrible 
stealthiness, striking with a sudden and terrible swiftness. 

It w\as all in vain. He played with mo, openly and 
ostentatiously, like a skilful matador finessing round an 
infuriated bull. It was obvious that he was enjoying 
himself, that it was for this that he had disturbed my 
repose. He wanted a little sport, and what sport like 
being chased by this huge, lumbering windmill of a 
creature, who tasted so good and seemed so helpless and 
so stupid ? I began to enter into the spirit of the fellow. 
He was no longer a mere insect. He was developing 
into a personality, an intelligence that challenged the 
possession of this compartment with me on equal terms. 
I felt my heart warming towards him and the sense of 
superiority fading. How could I feel superior to a crea¬ 
ture who was so manifestly my master in the only 
competition in which we had ever engaged ? Why not be 
magnanimous again ? Magnanimity and mercy were 
the noblest attributes of man. In the exercise of these 
high qualities I could recover my prestige. At present 
I was a ridiculous figure, a thing for laughter and derision. 
By b«ing merciful I could reassert the moral dignity of 
man and go back to my corner with honour. I withdraw 
the sentence of death, I said, returning to my seat. I 
cannot kill you, but I can reprieve you. I do it. 

I took up my paper and he came and sat on it. FooHsh 
fellow, I said, you have delivered yourself into my hands, 

I have but to give this respectable weekly organ of- 
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opirion a smack on both covers and you are a corpse, 
neatly sandwiched between an article on “ Peace Traps ” 
and another on “ The Modesty of Mr. Hughes.” But I 
shall not do it. I have reprieved you, and I will satisfy 
you that when this large animal says a thing he means 
it. Moreover, I no longer desire to kill you. Through 
knowing you better I have come to feel—shall I say ?— 
a sort of affection for you. I fancy that St. Francis would 
have called you little brother.” I cannot go so far as 
that in Christian charity and civility. But I recognize a 
more distant relationship. Fortune has made us fellow- 
travellers on this summer night. I have intere.stcd you 
and you have entertained me. The obligation is mutual 
and it is founded on the fundamental fact that we are 
fellow-mortals. The miracle of life is ours in common 
and its mystery too. I suppose yo\i don’t know anything 
about your journey. Pra not sure that I know much 
about mine. We are really, when you come to think of 
it, a good deal alike—just apparitions that are and then 
are not, coming out of the night into the lighted carriage, 
fluttering about the lamp for a while and going out into 
the night again. Perhaps . . . 

“ Going on to-night, sir ? ” said a voice at the window. 
It was a friendly porter giving me a hint that this was my 
station. I thanked.him and said I must have been 
dozing. And seizing my hat and stick I went out into 
the cool summer night. As I closed the door cf the 
compartment I saw my fellow-traveller fluttering roimd 
the lamp. . . . 


A. G. Gardiner. 



26. GRACEFULNESS. 


We do not ascribe gracefulness to cart-horses, tortoises, 
and hippopotami, in all of whicli the powers of movement 
are relatively inferior ; but we ascribe it to greyhounds, 
antelopes, race-horses, all of which have highly efficient 
locomotive organs. What, then, is this distinctive 
peculiarity of structure and action which we call 
Grace 1 

One night while watching a dancer, and inwardly 
condemning her tours deforce as barbarisms wliich would 
be hissed, were not people such cowards as always to 
applaud what they think it the fashion to applaud, I 
remarked that the truly graceful motions occasionally 
introduced, were those performed with comparatively 
little effort. After calling to mind sundry confirmatory 
facts, I presently concluded that grace, as applied to 
motion, describes motion that is effected with economy 
of force ; grace, as applied to animal forms, describes 
forms capable of this economy ; grace, as applied to 
postures, describes postures which may be maintained 
with 1^8 economy ; and grace, as applied to inanimate 
objects, describes such as exhibit certain analogies to 
these attitudes and forms. 

That this generalization, if not the whole truth, contains 
at least a large part of it, will, I think, become obvious, 
on considering how habitually we couple the words easy 
and graceful ; and still more, on calling to mind some of 
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the facts on which this association is based. The 
attitude of a soldier, drawing himself bolt upright when 
his sergeant shouts “ attention,” is more remote from 
gracefulness than when he relaxes at the words “ stand at 
ease.” The gauche visitor sitting stiffly on the edge of his 
chair, and his self-possessed host, whose limbs and body 
dispose themselves as convenience dictates, are con¬ 
trasts as much in effort as in elegance. When standing, 
we commonly economize power by throwing the weight 
chiefly on one leg, which we straighten to make it serve 
as a column, while we relax the other ; and to the same 
end, we allow the head to lean somewhat on one side. 
Both these attitudes are imitated in sculpture as elements 
of grace. 

Turning from attitudes to movements, current remarks 
will be fomid to imply the same relationship. No one 
praises as graceful, a walk<ihat is irregular or jerking, and 
so displays waste of power; no one sees any beauty in 
the waddle of a fat man, or the trembling steps of an 
invalid, in both of which effort is visible. But the style 
of walking we admire is moderate in velocity, perfectly 
rhythmical, imaccompanied by violent swinging of the 
arms, and giving us the impression that there is no con¬ 
scious exertion, while there is no force thrown away. In 
dancing, again, the prevailing difficulty—the proper dis¬ 
posal of the arms—^well illustrates the same truth. Those 
who fail in overcoming this difficulty give the spectator 
the impression that their arms are a trouble to them; 
they are held stiffly in some meaningless attitude, at an 
obvious expense of power; they are checked from 
swinging in the directions in which they would naturally 
swing ; or they are so moved that, instead of helping to 
maintain the equilibrium, they endanger it. A good 
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dancer, on the contrary, makes us feel that, so far from 
the arms being in the way, they are of great use. Each 
motion of them, while it seems naturally to result from 
a previous motion of the body, is turned to some advan¬ 
tage. We perceive that it has facilitated instead of 
hindered the general action ; or, in other words—that an 
economy of effort has been achieved. Any one wishing 
to distinctly realize this fact, may readily do so by study¬ 
ing the action of the arms in walking. Let him place his 
arms close to his sides, and there keep them, while 
walking with some rapidity. He will unavoidably fall 
into a backward and forward motion of the shoulders, of a 
wriggling, ungraceful character. After persevering in 
this for a space, until he finds that the action is not only 
ungraceful but fatiguing, let him allow his arms to swing 
as usual. The wriggling of the shoulders will cease ; the 
body will move equably forw£ffd ; and comparative ease 
will be felt. On analysing this fact, he may perceive that 
the backward motion of each arm is simultaneous with 
the forward motion of the corresponding leg. If ho will 
attend to his muscular sensations, he will find that this 
backward swing of the arm is a counterbalance to the 
forward swing of the leg ; and that it is easier to produce 
this counterbalance by moving the arm than by contorting 
the body, as he otherwise must do. 

The action of the arms in walking being thus under- 
stoodf it will be manifest that the graceful employment of 
them in dancing is simply a complication of the same 
thing ; and that a good dancer is one having so acute a 
muscular perception as at once to feel in what direction 
the arms should be moved to counterbalance any motion 
of the body or legs. 

This coimexion between gracefulness and economy of 
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force, will be most clearly recognized by those who 
skate. They will remember that all early attempts, and 
especially the first timid experiments in figure-vskating, 
are alike awkward and fatiguing ; and that the acquire¬ 
ment of skill is also the acquirement of ease. The 
requisite confidence, and a due command of the feet 
having been obtained, those twistings of the trunk and 
gyrations of the arms, previously used to maintain the 
balance, are found needless. The body is allowed to 
follow without control the impulse given to it; the arms 
to swing where they will; and it is clearly felt that the 
graceful way of performing any evolution is the way 
that costs least effort. Spectators can scarcely fail to see 
the same fact, if they look for it. 

The reference to skating suggests that graceful motion 
might be defined as motion in curved lines. Certainly, 
straight or zig-zag movonaents are excluded from the 
conception. The sudden stoppages which angular 
movements imply, are its antithesis ; for a leading trait 
of grace is continuity, flowingness. It will be found, 
however, that this is merely another aspect of the same 
truth ; and that motion in curved lines is economical 
motion. Given certain successive positions to be 
assumed by a limb, then if it be moved in a straight line 
to the first of these.positions, suddenly arrested, and then 
moved in another direction straight to the second 
position, and so on, it is clear that at each arrect, the 
momentum previously given to the limb must be de¬ 
stroyed at a certain cost of force, and a new momentum 
given to it at a further cost of force ; whereas, if, instead 
of arresting the limb at its first position, its motion be 
allowed to continue, and a lateral force be impressed to 
make it diverge towards the second position, a curvilinear 
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motion is the necessary result; and by making use of the 
original momentum, force is economized. 

If the truth of these conclusions respecting graceful 
movements be admitted, it cannot, I think, be doubted, 
that graceful form is that kind of form which implies 
relatively small effort required for self-support, and 
relatively small effort required for movement. Were it 
otherwise, there would arise the incongruity that graceful 
form would cither not be associated at all with graceful 
movement, or that the one would habitually occur in the 
absence of the other ; both which alternatives being at 
variance with our experience, we must conclude that there 
exists the relationship indicated. Any one hesitating 
to admit this, will, I think, do so no longer on remember¬ 
ing that the animals which we consider graceful, are those 
so slight in build as not to be burdened by their own 
weight, and those noted for floetness and agility ; while 
those we class as ungraceful, are those which are alike 
cumbrous and have the faculty of locomotion but little 
developed. In the case of the greyhound, especially, we 
see that the particular modification of the canine type in 
which economy of weight is the most conspicuous, and in 
which the facility of muscular motion has been brought 
to the greatest perfection, is the one which we call most 
graceful. 

How trees and inanimate objects should come to have 
this epithet applied to them, seems less obvious. But 
remembrance of the fact that we commonly, and perhaps 
unavoidably, regard all objects under a certain anthropo¬ 
morphic aspect, will help us to understand it. The stiff 
branch of an oak tree standing out at right angles to tie 
trunk gives us a vague notion of a great force expended 
to keep it in that position ; and we call it ungraceful. 
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under the same feeling that we call the holding out an 
arm at right angles to the body ungraceful. Conversely, 
the lax drooping boughs of a weeping willow are vaguely 
associated with limbs in attitudes requiring little effort 
to maintain them ; and the term graceful, by which we 
describe these, we apply by metaphor to the boughs of 
the willow. 

I may as well here venture the hjrpothesis, that the 
idea of Grace as displayed by other beings, has its sub¬ 
jective basis in Sympathy. The same faculty which 
makes us shudder on seeing another in danger—which 
sometimes causes motions of our own limbs on seeing 
another struggle or fall, gives us a vague participation in 
all the muscular sensations which those around us are 
experiencing. When their motions are violent or 
awkward, we feel in a slight degree the disagreeable 
sensations which we should have were they our own. 
When they are easy, we sympathize with the pleasant 
sensations they imply in those exhibiting them. 


Herbekt Spencer. 



27. THE CONQUEST OF DISEASE. 

A FEW years ago mosquitoes, flies, ticks, fleas, and related 
biting and blood-sucking insects, were considered by most 
people to be unwortliy objects of serious study, but it is 
now known that they are most important factors in the 
spread of various diseases, especially in tropical countries. 
It has been established by many investigators that these 
creatures are the sole agents of inoculation into man of 
the germs of malaria, yellow fever, sleeping sickness, 
plague. East-coast fever, Kala-azar, typlius fever, re¬ 
current fever and other maladies which have brought 
suflering and death to millions of people. In moat cases 
they are not merely mechanical bearers of disease germs 
from one victim to another, for if that were so the problem 
of discovering the part they played would be relatively 
simple. Usually their bodies are breeding-places of 
microscopic organisms which they suck from the blood 
ol one victim—beast or man—and these parasites, after 
undergoing profound transformations within their hosts, 
are afterwards injected into other victims. Insects have 
thus been shown to be intimately related to the life of 
man ; and a branch of study which was formerly con¬ 
sidered to be of purely zoological interest has proved to be 
closely connected with practical problems of European 
colonisation in tropical regions. 

If it is better to save life than to destroy it, then laud 
and honour should be given to those patient scientific 
163 
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investigators whose studies have shown how to lessen 
human suffering and prevent the spread of fatal 
diseases. Before a disease can be prevented it must 
be understood; there must be a knowledge of its 
nature and mode of transmission if a sure remedy 
is to be found, and that knowledge is obtained by 
the man of science, whose work meets with little 
encouragement either officially or publicly, and is 
usually without reward. 

No better examples could be found of the benefits of 
such work to the human race than are afforded by the 
studies of tropical and other diseases carried on in recent 
years. Perhaps the most important of these diseases is 
malarial fever, which causes the death of more than a 
million people yearly in India alone. When Sir Ronald 
Ross was carrying out at Bangalore the intricate and 
minute researches required to determine the cause of 
malaria and its remedy, he wrote the pleading lines : 

In this, 0 Nature, yield, I pray, to me. 

I pace and pace, and think and think, and take 

The fever’d hands, and note down all I see. 

That some dim distant light may haply break. 

The painful faces ask, can we not cure ? 

We answer, No, not yet; we seek the laws. 

0 God, reveal thro’ all this thing obscure ‘ 

The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause. 

At that time it was believed by most people that 
malaria was caused by some kind of vapour or ‘‘ miasma ” 
which rose from swampy or marshy land. It is now 
laiown to be transmitted by a certain kind of mosquito 
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which can harbonr the germs of the disease and convey 
them from one person to another. 

This conclusion seems simple enough, but it was only 
proved to be true by slow steps and persistent work. 
The theory that mosquitoes are carriers of disease, and 
that malaria is transmitted by them or flies, was put 
forward fourteen centuries ago, and was revived in more 
modern times, but systematic practical study was neces¬ 
sary to establish it. The links of evidence by which the 
mosqidto has been convicted of causing many millions of 
deaths from malaria were not forged together until recent 
years. 

First, Dr. C. L. A. Laveran, a French army surgeon, 
studying malaria in a military hospital in Algiers, dis¬ 
covered that the blood of a person suffering from malaria 
always contains a peculiar parasite or organism. Sir 
Patrick Manson then suggested l^hat these parasites pass a 
part of their existence in the bodies of mosquitoes, which 
carry them from one person to another. When in the 
blood of a human being the parasites are in a certain stage 
of development, but they can only complete their life- 
cycle in the body of their insect host. 

To Sir Ronald Ross belongs the honour of tracing the 
various stages of the existence of the parasite in the body 
of the mosquito until it was ripe for injection into a 
human being by the bite of the insect. He proved by 
numerqjis experiments that the only means by which a 
healthy person can acquire malaria is by the bite of a 
mosquito which has previously bitten someone whose 
blood contains the particular organisms associated with 
the disease. In other words, if there were no mosquito6S 
of the kind required by the malarial parasites to complete 
their life-cycle, there could be no malarial fever. On the 
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eve of this remarkable discovery, Ross offered up a prayer 
of thanks which makes a beautiful supplement to the 
lines written several years before : 

This day relenting God 

Hath placed within my hand 

A wondrous thing ; and God 
Be praised. At His command, 

Seeking His secret deeds, 

With tears and toiling breath, 

I find thy cunning seeds, 

0 million-murdering Deatli. 

I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 

0 Death, where is thy sting ? 

Thy victory, 0 Grave ? 

I 

The cause of the disease having been found, the remedy 
was evidently to stamp out the mosquito, so far as possible, 
by searching out its breeding-places and destroying the 
larvae in them. This is not so difficult as it may appear 
at first sight, because the larvae can easily be distinguished 
in the puddles and other collections of stagnant water in 
which they occur. By carrying on a vigorous campaign 
against mosquitges, many very malarious places on the 
earth have been made habitable, and prosperous town¬ 
ships are growing up in districts which formerly sustained 
only a few sickly and miserable inhabitants. 

Where the teachings of science have been followed, 
our race has triumphed over its enemies ; where ignorance 
or apathy prevails, the toll is being paid in human lives. 
This is exemplified not only by malaria, but also by many 
other diseases which have been studied by scientific 
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methods. One of the most striking examples of this kind 
is that of yellow fever. Inspired by Ross’s work, an 
investigation of the cause of the disease was undertaken, 
with the result that, like malaria, it was found to be 
transmitted by a mosquito, though a different kind from 
that which conveys malaria. 

In the year 1900, the President of the United States 
appointed a commission of five, with Dr. Walter Reed 
at its head, to carry out investigations in the Island of 
Cuba, with the object of discovering the cause of yellow 
fever. Believing that the mosquito theory could only bo 
tested by actual experiment upon a huitian subjec.t, one 
of the members of the commission. Dr. Lazear, permitted 
himself to be bitten by a mosquito which had previo\isly 
bitten a person suffering from yellow fever ; with the 
result that he contracted the disease and died in a few 
days. He gave up his life fqr others, and the plain 
record of his sacrifice upon a tablet erected to his memory 
reads : ‘‘ With more than the courage and devotion of the 
soldier, he risked and lost his life to show how a fearful 
pestilence is communicated and how its ravages may be 
prevented.” 

Two private soldiers volunteered their services for 
experimental purposes, though they were warned of 
the danger and suffering probably involved. When both 
made it a stipulation that they should receive no 
pecuniary reward. Dr. Reed touched his «cap and said 
respectfully, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I salute you.” For one of the 
first experiments, three brave men slept for twenty nights 
in a small ill-ventilated room screened from mosquitoes 
but containing furniture and clothing which had been in 
close contact with yellow-fever patients, some of whom 
had died from the disease. None of the men contracted 
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yellow fever, thus indicating the disease was not of a 
contagious nature. The next experiment was to divide a 
similar building by a wire screen, and to admit mosquitoes 
which had bitten yellow-fever patients into the section 
on one side only of the screen. One of the soldiers, John 
J. Moran, entered this section a few minutes later and 
allowed these mosquitoes to bite him. He had a sharp 
attack of yellow fever, while three soldiers on the other 
side of the screen, being protected from mosquito bites, 
remained in perfect health ; it had been demonstrated 
that the scourge of the tropics was conveyed by the 
agency of a mosquito. 

In the same year the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine sent Ur. H. E. Durham and Dr. Walter Myers to 
Para to study yellow fever there. Both fully understood 
the dangers to which they would be exposed and the risks 
they ran, but they decidf^d to take the risks and do the 
work that came to their hand. Both contracted the 
disease, and Myers died from it—a victim to his love of 
science and humanity—on January 20, 1901. His death 
added another name to the roll of martyrs to scientific 
investigation. High courage and an misclfish spirit led 
him to accept the invitation to take part in a most 
dangerous expedition ; and he died that others might 
live. 

One practical result of the discovery of the cause of 
yellow fever \?as that it made possible the construction of 
the Panama Canal, which had been abandoned as hope¬ 
less. It was not a hostile army or political difficulties 
that obstructed the progress of the work, not mountain 
chain or desert waste, but an insect which raised a barrier 
of disease and death between endeavour and accomplish¬ 
ment. 
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For four centuries the narrow Isthmus of Panama was 
regarded as the white man’s grave, “ Yellow Jack,” or 
yellow fever, prevented Spaniards, French, or English 
from founding colonies there, and it was abandoned to 
negroes and half-breeds, who were immune to the disease. 
When Ferdinand de Lesseps, the constructor of the Suez 
Canal, commenced to cut the canal through the Isthmus 
of Panama, the chief obstacles in his way were yellow and 
malarial fevers. His men died like flies. It has been 
stated that before the work was finally abandoned by the 
French, a human life had been sacrificed for every cubic 
yard of earth excavated. Out of every hundred men 
employed upon the work, at least eighteen were sacrificed 
to a disease which is now known to be preventable, and 
many more were rendered helpless. 

When the United States took over the control of the 
canal, the Government set to work to exterminate the 
mosquitoes responsible for the transmission of yellow 
fever and malaria. An army of sanitary officers, 
organised by Colonel W. C. Corgas, was employed in a 
vigorous fight against the death-dealing mosquito, with 
the result that yellow fever has been practically stamped 
out. Death from yellow fever on the Isthmus of Panama 
since 1905, when the canal zone came under the complete 
control of the United States, is almost unknown. By 
the destruction of a little grey gnat, a great engineering 
ent^prise was made possible of realisation. 

Wherever steady war has been waged upon the mos¬ 
quito, yellow fever and malaria have practically dis¬ 
appeared. Formerly, yellow fever was the constant 
scourge of the West Indian Islands. One writer says : 
“ The churchyards of Barbados and the other islands are 
full of the bones of the victims ; and it is said of the slopes 
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of the Morne, in St. Lucia, that there is not a square yard 
without the remains of a soldier under it, more being 
there from the results of yellow fever than from the 
bullets of the enemy.*’ Now what do we find ? The 
scourge which terrified the inhabitants of the West Indies 
every year in the old days has entirely vanished as the 
result of establishing regulations dealing with the breed¬ 
ing-places of mosquitoes. Action fomided upon the word 
of science has converted into health resorts districts 
in which formerly a European could scarcely hope to 
survive. 

Malaria and yellow fever have thus been formidable 
barriers to colonisation ; and to have discovered their 
cause and their remedy is of the highest importance to 
the human race. Let us give one more instance of a 
similar kind. In certain districts of Central and Southern 
Africa thousands of cattle and animals die yearly of what 
is known as fly disease. T^liis disease is carried from a 
sick to a healthy animal by the bite of a tsetse-fly — an 
insect only slightly larger than an ordinary house-fly. 
Domestic animals which enter fly-districts are seized in 
the course of a few days with fever and wasting, and they 
almost invariably die. Books of African travel are full 
of records of horses, teams of oxen, and herds of native 
cattle having been destroyed by the tsetse-fly disease ; 
and on one occasion a native army, proceeding to the 
attack of an enemy, was eflectually roiited by having 
incautiously crossed fly-country. 

Scientific investigations carried on chiefly by Sir David 
and Lady Bruce have shown that sleeping-sickness, which 
has destroyed millions of human beings in Central Africa, 
is probably spread by the bite of a tsetse-fly closely related 
to that which caiises the fly-disease in cattle. Though 
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tile sufFeriiig caused by sleeping-sickness has been known 
for many years, it was not until toward the end of the 
nineteenth century that a systematic study of its cause 
was undertaken. It was soon found that the tsetse-fly 
does not possess a venom of its own, but is the carrier of 
poison matter. When the fly bites a sick person or 
animal, it sucks up some of the parasites of the disease. 
Th( ise multiply and persist within the body of the insect, 
and may be transmitted to every person on whom it 
feeds during several weeks, and perhaps months. Sleep¬ 
ing-sickness was long supposed to be fatal to black races 
only, but the immunity of the white man from it was 
disproved by the death in 1907 of Lieutenant Tulloch, 
who contracted the disease while engaged in investigating 
it in Uganda, and whose name must be added to the same 
honourable roll as that upon which the names of Lazear 
and Myers are inscribed. ^ 

In the case of sleeping-sickness, then, wo have a 
particular insect as the agent for the spread of a particular 
disease. People who devote attention to the study of 
insects are usually considered to be concerning them¬ 
selves with subjects far removed from the ordinary affairs 
of life ; they may be tolerated, but they are not to be 
encouraged. But now that biting flies have been shown 
to be responsible for the transmission of a number of 
terrible diseases, knowledge which was considered quite 
useless has proved to be of the greatest importance. 
There could not be a better illustration of the ultimate 
value of faithful scientific work. Take this lesson to 
heart; whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. 
Every addition to knowledge is a stepping-stone by which 
the human race can pass to new regions of discovery. 
Science asks not for words, but work ; for the patient 
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study of the things before us rather than for dreams and 
vague speculations. Listen to the trumpet-call of a 
naturalist and philosopher, whose labours for many 
years “ to search out the secrets of nature by the way of 
experiment ” have made life happier and surer in many 
parts of the world : 

“We must not accept any speculations merely because 
they now appear pleasant, flattering, or ennobling to us. 
We must be content to creep upwards step by step, 
planting each foot on the firmest finding of the moment, 
using the compass and such other instruments as we have, 
observing without either despair or contem])t the clouds 
and precipices above and beneath us. Especially our 
duty at present is to better our present foothold ; to 
investigate ; to comprehend the forces of nature ; to set 
our State rationally in order ; to stamp down disease in 
body, mind, and government; to lighten the monstrous 
misery of our fellows, not by windy dogmas, but by calm 
science.” (Sir Ronald Ross.) 


Sir Ricjhard Gregory. 



28. THE INVENTION OF MONEY. 


When the division of labour has been once thoroughly 
established, it is but a very small part of a man’s wants 
which the produce of his own labour can supply. He 
supplies the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
surplus part of the juoduce of his own labour, which is 
over and above his own consumption, for such parts of 
the produce of other men’s labour as he has occasion for. 
Every man thus lives by exchanging or becomes in some 
measure a merchant, and the society itself grows to be 
what is properly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labour first began to take 
place, this power of exchanging must frequently have 
been very much clogged and embarrassed in its operations. 
One man, we shall suppose, has more of a certain com¬ 
modity than he himself has occasion for, while another 
has less. The former consequently would be glad to dis¬ 
pose of, and the latter to purchase, a part of his super¬ 
fluity. But if this latter should chance to have nothing 
that the former stands in need of, no exchange can be 
madh between them. The butcher has more meat in his 
shop than he himself can consume, and the brewer and 
the baker would each of them be willing to purchase a 
part of it. But they would have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different productions of tlieir 
respective trades, and the butcher is already provided 
with all the bread and beer which he has immediate 
173 
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occasion for. No exchange can, in this case, be made 
between them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they 
his customers ; and they are all of them thus mutually 
less serviceable to one another. In order to avoid the 
inconvenience of such situations, every prudent man in 
every period of society, after the first establishment of 
the division of labour, must naturally have endeavoured 
to manage his affairs in such a manner, as to have at all 
times by him, besides the peculiar produce of his own 
industry, a certain quantity of some one commodity or 
other, such as he imagined few people would be likely 
to refuse in exchange for the produce of their industry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were suc¬ 
cessively both thought of and employed for this purpose. 
In the rude ages of society, cattle are said to have been 
the common instrument of commerce ; and, though they 
must have been a most inconvenient one, yet in old times 
we find things were frequently valued according to the 
number of cattle which had been given in exchange for 
them. The armour of Diomedes, says Homer, cost only 
nine oxen ; but that of Glaucus cost an hundred oxen. 
Salt is said to be the common instrument of commerce and 
exchange in Abyssinia ; a species of shells in some parts 
of the coast of India ; dried cod at Newfoundland ; 
tobacco in Virginia ; sugar in some of our West India 
colonies; hides or dressed leather in some other countries ; 
and there is at this day a village in Scotland where* it is 
not uncommon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails 
instead of money to the baker’s shop or the ale-house. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been 
determined by irresistible reasons to give the preference, 
for this employment, to metals above every other com¬ 
modity. Metals can not only be kept with as little loss 
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as any other commodity, scarce anything being less 
perishable than they are ; but they can likewise, without 
any loss, be divided into any number of parts, as by 
fusion those parts can easily be reunited again—a quality 
which no other equally durable commodities possess, 
and which more than any other quality renders them fit 
to be instruments of commerce and circulation. The man 
who wanted to buy salt, for example, and had nothing 
but cattle to give in exchange for it, must have been 
obliged to buy salt to the value of a whole ox, or a whole 
sheep, at a time. He could seldom buy less than this, 
because what he was to give for it could seldom be divided 
without loss ; and if he had a mind to buy more, he must, 
for the same reasons, have been obliged to buy double or 
triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or three 
oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the contrary, 
instead of sheep or oxen, he haM metals to give in exchange 
for it, he could easily proportion the quantity of the metal 
to the precise quantity of the commodity which he had 
immediate occasion for. 

Different metals have been made use of by difEerent 
nations for this purpose. Iron was the common instru¬ 
ment of commerce among the ancient Spartans ; copper 
among the ancient Komans ; and gold and silver among 
all rich and commercial nations. 

These metals seem originally to have been made use of 
for “fliis purpose in rude bars without any stamp or 
coinage. Thus we are told by Pliny that, till the time of 
Servius Tullius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made use of unstamped bars of copper, to purchase what¬ 
ever they had occasion for. These rude bars, there'fore, 
performed at this time the function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was attended with 
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two very considerable inconveniences : first, with the 
trouble of weighing ; and, secondly, with that of assaying 
them. In the precious metals, where a small difference 
in the quantity makes a great difference in the value, even 
the business of weighing, with proper exactness, requires at 
least very accurate weights and scales. The weighing of 
gold in particular is an operation of some nicety. In the 
coarser metals, indeed, where a small error would be of 
little consequence, less accuracy would, no doubt, be 
necessary. Yet we should find it exceedingly trouble¬ 
some, if every time a poor man had occasion either to buy 
or sell a farthing’s worth of goods he was obliged to weigh 
the farthing. The operation of assaying is still more 
difficult, still more tedious ; and unless a part of the metal 
is fairly melted in the crucible, with proper dissolvents, 
any conclusion that can be drawn from it is extremely 
uncertain. Before the iftstitution of coined money, 
however, unless they went through this tedious and 
difficult operation, people must always have been liable 
to the grossest frauds and impositions ; and instead of a 
pound weight of pure silver, or pme copper, might receive, 
in exchange for their goods, an adulterated composition of 
the coarsest and cheapest materials, which had, however, 
in their outward appearance, been made to resemble 
those metals. To prevent such abuses, to facilitate 
exchanges, and thereby to encourage all sorts of industry 
and commerce, it has been found necessary in all codhtries 
that have made any considerable advances towards 
improvement, to affix a public stamp upon certain 
quantities of such particular metals as were in those 
countries commonly made use of to purchase goods. 
Hence the origin of coined money, and of those public 
offices called mints—institutions exactly of the same 
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nature with those of the aulnagers and stamp-masters of 
woollen and linen cloth. All of them are equally meant 
to ascertain, by means of a public stamp, the quantity 
and imiform goodness of those different commodities 
when brought to marlcet. 

The first public stamps of this kind that were affixed to 
the current metals seem in many cases to have been 
intended to ascertain, what it was both most difficult and 
most important to ascertain, the goodness or fineness of 
the metal, and to have resembled the sterling mark which 
is at present affixed to plate and bars of silver, which being 
struck only upon one side of the piece, and not covering 
the whole surface, ascertains the fineness, but not the 
weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the 
400 shekels of silver which he had agreed to pay for the 
field of Machpelah. They arc said, however, to be the 
current money of the merchant, and yet are received by 
weight, and not by tale, in the same manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of silver are at present. The revenues of 
the ancient Saxon Kings of England arc said to have been 
paid, not in money, but in kind ; that is, in victuals and 
provisions of all sorts. William the Conqueror intro¬ 
duced the custom of paying them in money. This money, 
however, was, for a long time, received at the exchequer 
by weight, and not by tale. 

The inconvenience and difficulty of weighing those 
metalfi with exactness gave occasion to the institution of 
coins, of which the stamp, covering entirely both sides of 
the piece, and sometimes the edges too, was supposed 
to ascertain not only the fineness, but the weight of the 
metal. Such coins, therefore, were received by tale as at 
present, without the trouble of weighing. 


Adam Smith. 



29. ON MAN’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


My friend C., the short-story writer, was telling us of 
some visit to the opera. He had gone in the company of 
another man, and had, it appeared, paid more for seats 
than he usually did. His wife broke in to chaff him 
because on the one occasion when she had not been with 
him he had paid more for the seats. Then someone 
present remarked that it was strange, seeing that men 
generally spend most money when they are in the com¬ 
pany of their womenfolk. “ No,” I said, with that air 
of finality which has made me so universally disliked, 
“ that is only a legend. Men are most extravagant in the 
company of other men.” And, of course, I was right. 
They have their moments when they wish to dazzle some 
female or other, but by far the greater number of their 
really expensive moments occur when they are in the 
company of other men. In this respect they differ 
greatly from women, I think. (I also think that all these 
generalizations about men and women are very wild, and 
I have a certain amount of sympathy with those persons, 
such as Miss Rose Macaulay, on the one hand, and Mr. 
Gerald Gould, on the other, who are infuriated at the 
very sight of such generalizations. But though they are 
wild they are not necessarily false. They work, in the 
main, and they haye the additional advantage of being 
entertaining.) 

Women may be economical or extravagant, parsi- 
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monious or spendthrift—and they usually err on one side 
or the other, very definitely—but whichever they are by 
nature, so they remain in all companies. The presence of 
another woman does not disturb them at all. A mean 
woman remains mean, though her companion should 
shower money all over the place. Two women spending 
a day together, shopping, sight-seeing, lunching and 
dining, theatre-going, and so forth, seem to act just as 
they would if they were each independent. They are not 
ashamed to keep a firm hand upon the purse-strings. 
And one may even see them carefully dividing the 
expenditure, handing one another sixpences and shillings, 
or each paying her own bus fare. There has been no 
kind of economic coalition. 

With men, however, it is very different. When two 
men spend some time together, lunching, dining, theatre¬ 
going, holiday-making, and so forth, there is formed, by 
some mysterious process, a kind of third person who is 
commonly different from either. He, this third person, 
this mysterious spirit of the festive male, is the soul of 
generosity. He does not count the silver and pence. 
Money, as people say, is no object. He never dreams of 
forgoing anything that can possibly be paid for at all. 
He is always ready for “ just another ” ; he only dines in 
the best restaurants and sits in the most expensive seats ; 
he is a prince in disguise. Under the dominion of this 
shad(»wy holiday captain, our two men each spend a 
great deal more than they would if they were alone. 
Even the very mean man desperately attempts at least 
to appear less mean. Neither of them dares to suggest 
economy, to hint at a prudent restraint, or even to suggest 
for a moment that there is such a thing as limiting one’s 
expenditure. When they are by themselves, a bus is a 
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sufficiently speedy and dignified mode of transport, but 
only a taxi will serve the coalition. A three-and-six- 
penny dinner, a seat in the upper circle, a half bottle of 
very modest Beaune, a ninepenny cigar, and so forth, will 
content the solitary masculine reveller, but let another 
join him and the dinner is trebled in price, the seats are 
stalls, the wine has a year attached to its name and is 
flanked by cocktails and liqueurs, and the cigars are those 
by means of which companies are promoted and merged 
and dissolved, so that before they have done each man 
has probably spent at least three times his usual festive 
allowance. 

Nor is it a matter of ordinary hospitality. We are not 
describing one man entertaining another, playing the 
lavish host, but two (or three or four) men merely spending 
the day or the evening together. It is true that what 
actually happens is that both men entertain one another, 
alternately playing host. But it is the presence of the 
intangible but very real third man, this festive spirit 
evoked when our two men come together, that makes the 
difference. He it is who blows away, with one con¬ 
temptuous breath, the customary scale of expenditure, 
and puts in its place what we might call the “ coalition 
scale, which demands the best of everything and always 
‘‘just another something or other. This spirit is not 
evoked when male goes out with female. At certain 
seasons, when mating is in the air and the male se^ks to 
dazzle, to astonish, to take by storm and to capture, he 
may be extravagant enough, emptying his pocket in the 
lordliest fashion under her bright eyes, but this is only 
one of the whimsies of the mating season. The mood 
does not last. A man often spends a good deal of money 
when a woman accompanies him because he knows that. 
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though she may protest, she will be secretly delighted, 
admiring his magnificence, and because he enjoys her 
pleasure (the capacity for rapturous enjoyment being at 
least one-half of woman’s charm) in the host of little 
extravagances. This being so, he is spending money to 
some purpose, buying something that is worth every 
farthing of the price asked for it, for what is he doing but 
brightening the loveliest eyes, flooding with colour the 
softest cheek, and curling into a smile the most beautiful 
mouth in the world ? This is money well spent, simply 
a sound investment. 

But with another man, there is no question of taking 
pleasure in the spectacle of the other’s happiness. The 
two revellers are either slaves of some queer unwritten 
convention or are being enchanted. The extra money 
they spend is not soundly invested but is simply conjured 
out of their pockets. When,they have shaken hands, 
slapped backs and roared and guffawed together for a few 
minutes, the spell begins to work. Their two personalities 
contrive to create this other being, the grand, careless 
prince of men about town. Once he takes charge, pass¬ 
books fade into the distance, the taxes are an old un¬ 
happy dream, rent and school-fees and the last instalment 
for the car all vanish and leave no trace behind them, and 
the world is their oyster. With a few kingly gestures he 
conjures out of their pocket-cases all the notes that have 
been Jying there, snugly awaiting the next domestic 
financial crisis. I do not know if this mysterious creature 
has a name, for he certainly can be evoked without any 
name being pronounced. But I suspect that his cus¬ 
tomary title is “ Dash-it-all.” I suspect this because I 
have noticed that when our revellers have warmed to the 
work and are trampling economy underfoot, it is this 
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title that comes most often to their lips. Flushed and 
hot-eyed, under the spell of this enchanter, at every new 
step they pronounce his name. “ Bash-it-all,” one of 
them cries, “ we might as well dine at the Croesus, where 
we can get a decent feed.” “ Dash-it-all,” cries the 
other, “ we might as well order two bottles.” Then after 
they have dash-it-alled through eighty-year-old brandy 
and very large Coronas, one of them will say, Daah-it- 
all! We might as well fmish up at the Rotunda.” And 
Dash-it-all whispers that it might as well be a box. 
Great is Dash-it-all! 

J. B. Priestley. 



30. A CONVERSATION. 


July 23, 1916. 

Of course buildings will not talk much when boys are 
about: it is not to be expected that they should : they 
say a good deal when everyone is in school, or after 
locking-up. But the time they like best is a Sunday 
evening in summer just before Chapel. It’s the 
quietest time in the whole year : the only soimd is 
that which comes from t^c choir in Chapel, and 
there’s never anyone about but me, and they seem to 
have got used to that, so that they do not mind talking 
in my presence. 

And so I wasn’t surprised, this evening, to hear a con¬ 
versation going on at that time between the Darwin 
Buildings and the Armoury : I wasn’t sui-prised, but I was 
a good deal pleased, for I knew that they hadn’t always 
been on the best of terms. There had been a dispute 
about a footpath which had put things very crooked 
between them; and, besides that, it’s rather a test of 
friendship to have to live so close together for so long, 
with never a chance of moving. 

And so, I say, I was very glad to hear the Darwin 
Buildings say in quite a friendly tone : “ And how do you 
think the war is going ? ” The Armoury was evidently 
pleased. “ Oh, quite well, I think,” it said, though the 
183 
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casualty lists are bad reading. I seldom have that old 
song of the Shropshires out of my head, when I see these 
people out on parade : 

“ And you will list the bugle 
That blows in lands of morn 
And make the foes of England 
Be sorry you were born. 

And you till trump of doomsday 
On lands of morn may lie, 

And make the hearts of comrades 
Be heavy when you die.” 

It’s pretty nearly literally true nowadays,” ended the 
Armoury with a sigh. 

“ Do you know,” said the Darwin Buildings, “ I have a 
confession to make. I usad to think you were a bit of a 
pro-German ; no doubt it was very stupid, but in old days 
* blood and iron ’ seemed rather too Prussian for my taste. 
It’s very different now.” 

The Armoury laughed tolerantly. “Well, I must say 
your conversion’s been pretty complete ! And I can’t 
say too much of the way you’ve been helping us. Not 
but what,” it went on, “ I’m not at all sure you aren’t 
spoiling the game. Aeroplanes are all very well, though 
what Stonewall Jackson or the Duke would have made of 
them I can’t imagine. But when it comes to gafi and 
liquid fire and all that, I sometimes wish you’d left it 
alone. It’s illogical, I know, and we gave the whole 
case away when we took to guns ; but somehow a man 
and a horse and a sword seem the right things to make 
a battle out of ; and when I think of an old scientific 
man who couldn’t march a mile making all these 
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devilish inventions, I confess I wish you’d kept out 
of it. But that’s just like converts ; they’re a’ways 
inclined to overdo it.” 

I must own that I was a little nervous when I heard 
this, for I was not at all sure how the Darwin Buildings 
would take it. But to my great relief it did not seem at 
all put out. 

“ Perhaps my conversion isn’t quite as complete as all 
that,” it said smiling ; “ after all, this is an exceptional 
war, isn’t it ? ” “ Exceptional,” said the Armoury, “ I 

should just think it was ! Why, I don’t suppose that 
there’s ever been a set of people like the Germans, so 
completely— ” “ Quite so, quite so,” said the Darwin 

Buildings, “ but that wasn’t exactly what T meant. It’s 
the object of this war that seems to me so different to any 
of the others, and that’s why I’m so keen on it.” “ I 
don’t see what you’re drivit\g at,” said the Armoury. 
“ My idea of the object of the war is to beat the Germans, 
and when I think— ” “ That’s just it,” said the Darwin 
Buildings, “ I don’t think you think enough. The object 
of the war is to finish war altogether : I don’t say we shall 
do it this time, but that’s what we’re after. We’ve got 
to make this war as deadly and as desperate and as final 
as we know how, and then at last people will know how 
absurd it is.” 

Now, no one likes hearing his profession called absurd : 
and I»wasn’t surprised to see that the Armoury was getting 
a little ruffled ; but it kept its temper nobly. “ I daresay 
it seems very absurd to you,” it said : “ I’m not a 
superior person. I can’t say I sec anything very absurd 
in a man going and doing what he’s told, to help Jtiis 
country at the risk of his life. It’s generally thought 
rather fine. I know I’d rather have a son of mine dead 
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with his wounds in front in a war like this, than have him 
a learned student in a laboratory.” 

“ Oh, my dear fellow,” said the Darwin Buildings, 
“ don’t misunderstand me ; of course I feel that as much 
as you. We’ve had our losses too : 

* Haven’t I held them on my knee, 

Haven’t I laughed to see them growing. 

As likely lads as well could be. 

Handsome, and brave, and not too knowing ? ’ 

“ Oh, I do know all that. But it’s the waste I mind. 
Surely we’ve got a chance after this of starting fresh 
again, and of getting a little more sense into the world. 
Fighting is a silly business when all’s said and done. 
What we have got to do is to ‘ let the ape and tiger die ’ 
out of us, as Tennyson saj^s.” 

The Armoury chuckled. ‘ ‘ And do you remember what 
Bishop Creighton said ? ” it asked. He said that, when 
you have got the ape and tiger out of people there still 
remains in them the donkey, a much more stubborn 
animal.” 

“ Quite so,” said the Darwin Buildings, “ that is just 
what I say : people fight because they’re donkeys, and 
they are donkeys because they aren’t educated : and they 
aren’t educated because we don’t believe in education. 
Now if the people of this country were only scienti^cally 
trained they’d know there were better things to do than 
fighting. Fancy wasting our best brains when there are 
coimtless things crying out to be done at home ! why, if I 
had my way and people would listen to me we’d make a 
new country of it. A healthy and happy place, instead of 
one where 126 children out of every 1000 die before they 
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are one, and three-quarters of the people live on the verge 
of starvation.” 

“ Oh, come,” said the Armoury, “ that’s rather strong. 
You’ve got your scientifically trained nation in Germany, 
and how do you like the results ? Give me our old Public 
Schools after all. I’d rather have Edward Grey than 
Bethmann-Hollweg any day of the week : the Hall told 
me that the Headmaster said that the other day, and I 
thought it very good sense. Why, what is the object of 
education ” 

And then a strange thing happened. I daresay you’ve 
noticed that a question like that is always sure to be 
answered by every one, whether he’s qualified or not; 
and there began a rare medley of sound—old proverbial 
phrases bandied about so that one could hardly detach 
the sense from the sound. 

“ A sound mind in a soimd Ijody,” said the fives courts, 
and the cricket field said, “ Hear, hear ! ” “ Train the 

eye and the hand,” said the carpenter’s shop. “ Study 
Nature,” said the museum. “ Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness,” murmured the baths. “ Rule, Britannia,” 
cried the flagstaff ; “ what was good enough for our 
fathers is good enough for us ! ” As the din died down, I 
heard a voice which hadn’t spoken before. “ I know I’m 
very young,” said the Moser Buildings, “ but after all, 
I’ve had a long time to think it over while I’ve been 
building, and I should like to say a word or two. You’re 
both right in a way, so far as I can see—and I don’t like 
hearing people quarrel when there’s nothing to quarrel 
about—but there’s the Chapel bell beginning, and the 
boys will be coming past in a minute : I’d rather keep jny 
ideas till next Sunday.” 
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July 30, 1929. 

“ As I was saying,” said the Moser Buildings,^ “ you’re 
both right in a way, and yet you’re both wrong ; I know 
that’s an irritating thing to say, but one gets to be broad¬ 
minded if one has to do with a library and sees all the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of things there are to be learnt in the world. 
And my idea is that Beauty is the thing that matters.” 

The Armoury and the Darwin Buildings were plainly 
a little suspicious. “ I don’t know much about Art,” 
said the latter, “ and I can’t say I see it has much to do 
with it. Both I and my friend here are plain people, and 
in our different ways we both want to get things done ; 
we haven’t the time to spend on considering whether 
things look pretty.” 

“Ah ! ” said the Moser Buildings, “ I see you think of 
Beauty in the narrow sense. I don’t mean that, though 
it’s a good thing in its way. But there’s Beauty in a 
scientific experiment, isn’t there ? You know a lot better 
than I do the splendid neatness and precision with which 
your people work. And there’s Beauty in soldiering, too, 
though it’s of a different kind. I don’t mean the Beauty 
of equipment: the Household Brigade charging on foot 
at Ypres were far more beautiful than they’d ever been on 
parade.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said the Armoury, appreciably 
mollified, “ but it doesn’t seem to get us much forrarder. 
Supposing we are all after Beauty, where is it 4to be 
found ? ” 

^ The Moser Buildings contain a library, reading-room, and 
picture gallery: Philomathes and Polumathes are two stone 
figures of Tudor schoolboys copied from those on the Old School 
in the town, and representing, it is thought, a boy when he 
comes and the same boy when he leaves. 
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Well,” said the Moser Buildings, “ there are two 
people whom Fve had to do with lately who’ve taught me 
a lot about it, and they happen to represent your two 
professions : one’s Philip Sidney, and the other’s Darwin. 
You’d be surprised to know how those two get on to¬ 
gether ; and yet it’s not so very surprising, after all. 
One gave his life for his country, and the other gave his to 
the world ; but the y)oint is that they both ffave their 
lives for a cause they thought good. They both cared 
about truth more than anything else, and they neither of 
them despised small things. Sidney didn’t despise the 
common soldier, and Darwin didn’t despise the common 
earthworm ; and that’s why they both made names that 
will live for ever. That’s what they try to teach them 
here, and always have done. Ask these young gentlemen 
standing outside ; they’re always ready to talk about 
their schooldays—rather nonsense it is sometimes, but 
they’re nice boys. What do you think, Philomathes ? 
Is there anything you can say about what you learnt at 
school ? ” 

Philomathes was evidently delighted to have a chance 
of talking. “ Of course I can,” said he, “ there are a lot 
of old school songs I could repeat to you if you like ; of 
course they were in oldish English, but I’ve brought them 
up to date. There’s a nice one that begins : 

* When I first went to school, I was stupid and silly ; 

Full little I learnt, but I learnt willy-nilly. . . . ’ ” 

“ Oh, nonsense,”, said the Moser Buildings, “ that’s 
just swagger ; you know you were always a very indus¬ 
trious little boy, though you pretend to be ashamed of,it. 
Let’s have something else.” 

“ There’s rather a nice one,” said Philomathes, ** about 
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the school as a whole : it’s rather long, but you won’t 
mind that. 

‘ For some the rule of a lord they love 
And for some of a prince they fear, 

But for U8 the rule of a single school 
Since the hour that brought us here. 

For we bowed that day to the sovereign sway ... ’ ” 

“ Oh, we know all that,” said the Moser Buildings, 

let’s get more into detail.” 

“ I’m sorry you don’t care for that,” said Philomathes, 
“ there are some nice bits later on. 

‘ At work and game, as the seasons came. 

Our crowns we laid at her feet,’ 

and 

' She sends us forth, to South and North, 

We range to East and West— ’ 

wouldn’t you like that ? ” 

“ No, no,” said the Moser Buildings, “ it’s all right, 
but it’s all so dreadfully commonplace. I must ask your 
brother.” “ He’s not my brother,” said Philomathes, 
grinning, “ he’s only me grown older.” “ Older and 
wiser, I hope,” said the Moser Buildings. “ Now then, 
Polumathes, can you tell us any more about it ? You’re 
called a learned fellow; what was it you learnt at 
school 1 ” 

Polumathes seemed to be thinking hard. 

” It’s not very easy to tell you,” he said at length; 
‘‘ perhaps it would be simpler if I sang you a little song 
I’ve made up about it. It’s not very good, I know, but 
it’s all true so far as it goes.” He cleared his throat and 
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began ; the tune was one 1 didn’t know, but he sang 
with great conviction : 

“ There is one great rule that is taught at school 
To every Christian man ; 

Nay, Infidel, Heretick, Jew, and Turk 
Know one commandment they may not shirk. 

And that is the law that a boy must work 
If he’d be a learned man. 

And the second rule that is taught at school 
To every Christian man 
Is to seek for truth wherever it lies. 

For truth it is that must make us wise. 

And truth is the light that lightens the eyes 
Of every learned man. 

There’s a third great rule that they taught at school, 
And this is the way it ran : 

To fight for the things that a man loves most, 

And to give his life, not counting the cost, 

For a life so given is a life well lost — 

Saith every learned man. 

These be the rules that are taught in schools 
Since first my days began ; 

To learn to serve ere you learn to rule, 

Not to serve yourself, but to serve the school: 

Ahd he that keepeth them not is a fool. 

As I am a learned man ! ” 

“ Bravo,” cried the Armoury, “ that’s good sense ; I 
.agree with every word of it.” The Darwin Buildings was 
not quite so enthusiastic. “ It sounds very nice,” it said, 
“ and I don’t deny a good deal of it’s true ; but I can’t say 
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that the part about work and caring for truth is so well 
observed as the rest of it. And it’s all very well,” it went 
on, turning to the Moser Buildings, “ but you haven’t 
really told us why a man should care about truth and self- 
sacrifice and all these things; we aren’t likely to find out 
the real object of education till we know that.” “ Ah, 
there,” said the Moser Buildings, ‘‘ you’re getting a bit 
out of my depth ; I know Beauty’s a good thing, and I 
know there’s a lot more beauty to be found than most 
people look for, but when you ask me why it’s beautiful, 
or what all the fighting’s about, you get a little beyond 
me. Let’s ask the Chapel; it’s more the Chapel’s job 
to settle things like that. Have you been listening ? ” 
it went on, turning to the Chapel. 

“ Yes, I’ve heard it all,” said the Chapel, “ and I think 
there’s a great deal in all that you’ve been saying. There’s 
only one thing you’ve left out, but it’s a biggish omission 
and that’s the Devil. No, don’t say, ‘ Hang theo¬ 
logy,’ ” it added to the Darwin Buildings, which blushed 
scarlet: “I only mean that when you said last week that 
there was lots of fighting to be done in peace, it was what 
I call the Devil that has to be fought. The Devil’s the 
Father of Lies, just as much as he’s the father of Selfish¬ 
ness, and the father of Ugliness; and you three are all 
fighting him in your different ways. He hates good 
soldiers, and he hates good artists, and I haven’t the least 
doubt that he simply loathes good men of science. And as 
for our young friend here,” it went on, looking at Polu- 
mathes, ” perhaps what he said was a bit exuberant; 
but when is a fellow to let himself go a bit, if not when he’s 
talking about his own school ? And he’s quite right in 
what he said about the things they try to teach them 
here; some learn better than others, of course, but I 
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think they all learn a little. And anyhow, just when 
they’re leaving, they try and remember what they’ve 
learnt. You’d know more about it if you’d had my 
chances of hearing them sing. There’s a hymn they’re 
practising to-night, for instance—why, there it is ! ” 
And in the distance we could all hear the music of the 
organ, and all the buildings were very silent as we 
listened to the words that were borne on the air : 

“ Lord, Thou hast brought us to our journey’s end : 

Once more to Thee our evening prayers ascend ; 

Once more we stand to praise Thee for the past; 

Grant prayer and praise be honest at the last! 

For all the joys which Thou hast deigned to share, 

For all the pains which Thou hast helped to bear, 

For all our friends, in life and death the same, 

We thank Thee, Lord, and praise Thy glorious name. 

If from Thy paths, by chastening undismayed, 

If for Thy gifts ungrateful, we have strayed, 

If in Thy house our prayers were faint and few, 
Forgive, O Lord, and build our hearts anew. 

If we have learnt to feel our neighbour’s need. 

To fight for truth in thought and word and deed. 

If these be lessons which the years have taught. 

Then stablish, Lord, what Thou in us hast wrought. 

• 

So be our rest Thy palaces most fair, 

Not built with hands, whose stones Thy praise declare : 
Where war is not, and all Thy sons are free. 

Where Thou art known, and all is known in Thee ! 


C. A. Aunqton. 




NOTES 

A FRIEND OP THE TOWN 
E. V. Luoas 

Mr. Edward Verrall Lucas (born 1868) was educated at Ack- 
worth School and University College, London. Ho started his 
literary career as a journalist, a vocation which ho has retained 
to this day, for even now he writes regularly for Punch and 
the Sunday Times. He is a versatile and voluminous writer, 
and has produced novels, essays, books of travel, books for 
children, poems and biographies. He is famous as the author 
of a Life of Charles Lamb, and hasjalso edited some very popular 
anthologies, including one from his own works. He is a 
successful man of letters, the charm of whose writings captivates 
everybody, the ordinary unreflecting reader as well as the dis¬ 
cerning critic. In the words of the late vSir Edmund Gosse, “ He 
is more proficient in the pure art of the essayist than anyone 
since K. L. Stevenson.” All his success is due to his powers of 
observation, his sympathy, his humour, sometimes kindly and 
sometimes sardonic, his interest in everything human, and his 
genial comments on men and things. As one critic has said of 
him, “ His mind is compact and inquisitive, his opinions reason¬ 
able, his judgment sound and independent of ulterior motives, 
and his outlook humorous and unbiased by convention.” 

persiflage : frivolous or bantering talk. 

Jacobs : W. W. Jacobs (1863), a Civil Servant who took 
to the writing of amusing stories principally concerned with 
boatmen and sailors and other characters of the docks and 
waterside of the Thames. 

varmints : is a colloquial form of vermin. 
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Georgian : pertaining to the style of architecture that pre¬ 
vailed in the period of the four Georges, especially before 1800. 

quiz ; a person given to chaffing or teasing others. 

Utopian : ideal or chimerical. What is the origin of this word ? 

Miss Jewett : Sarah Orma Jewett, an American novelist, some 
of whose works attracted attention in England. 

London Bridge : London Bridge Railway Station. 


A PORTRAIT OF DR. JOHNSON 
Lord Macaulay 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1860), essayist, poet, and 
historian, was born in Leicestershire, the son of a London mer¬ 
chant, who was an ardent advocate of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. He was educated priv&tely and at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which he became a Fellow. From his earliest youth 
he was regarded as something of a prodigy. He had a wonderful 
memory and an insatiable appetite for books. As an under¬ 
graduate he distinguished himself as a fluent speaker and a poet 
of considerable merit. He was called to the Bar, but did not 
take this profession very seriously. He devoted most of his time 
to politics and journalism, and contributed his famous essays on 
literary and historical subjects to the Edinburgh Review. He 
came to India as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and returned 
to England after four years with a comfortable fortune. He 
held several high ministerial posts and was created a peer in 1867. 
His History of England was one of the most striking succqpses in 
the annals of literature. He died in 1869. In him we observe, as 
one critic remarks, “ a brisk confidence, a clear, vivacious utter¬ 
ance, and a selection of picturesque details. The reader should 
note the copious vocabulary, the clover variation of the sentence, 
and the swiftly moving rhythm.” 

St. Vitus’s dance ; a nervous disorder resulting in convulsive 
involuntary movements. 
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Mr. Levet : an obscure doctor, of grotesque appearance, for 
whom Johnson had a great affection. 

Mrs. Williams : the talented daughter of a Welsh physician 
wlio came to stay in Johnson’s house to have an operation per¬ 
formed on her (iyes, and, when this proved unsuccessful, was 
given a room in his house for the rest of her life. 

Frank : Francis Barber, his negro servant. 

That celebrated Club : The Literary Club, whose members 
included some of the most distinguished men of the time. 

Grub Street : a street in I^ondon, inhabited by needy authors 
and literary hacks in the eighteenth century. 

Kitcat : The Kitcat Club, so called from Christopher Cat, 
keeper of a tavern in which the Club met. Addison and Steele 
belonged to this Club. 

High Allies : the Kuropean Powers with whom England was 
allied in the Continental wars of the eighteenth century. 

Albemarle Street and Paternoster Row : streets in London 
associated with famous publishei*8 and booksellers. 

Pope : Alexander Pope (1688-1744), one of the leaders of the 
Classical School of poetry in England, who in his Dunciad 
satirised many minor poets of the day. 

Streatham Park : the hoipc of Johnson’s friend, the wealthy 
brewer, Mr. Thrale. 

St. John’s Gate : where the Gentleman's Magazine, in which 
much of Johnson’s early work appeared, was published. 

Boswell : James Boswell (1740-1795), most famous as the 
author of the Life of Johnson, perhaps the greatest biography in 
the English language. 

Mrs. Thrale : the wife of Thrale the brewer, a gifted and 
sprightly woman, who did much to make Dr. Johnson’s life 
brighter and happier for more than sixteen years. 

Goldsmith : Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1776), poet, noi^elist, 
essa)d8t, whose writings are distinguished by a mingling of 
humour and tenderness and a great charm of style. 
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The Qood-Natured Man " : This amusing piece had not so 
warm a reception as it deserved, though it brought its author a 
relatively large sum of money. 


WORDSWORTH’S HOUSEHOLD 
Thomas De Quinoey 

Thomas de Quincey, man of letters, was born at Manchester 
in 1785. He received his education at different schools, and 
distinguished himself as a Greek scholar, but he hated the 
restrictions of school life an<l ran away. He wandered for some 
time in Wales, and then drifted to London. There he lived as 
a destitute vagabond, enduring poverty and hunger. Then he 
returned to his family and was sent to Oxford, but he left the 
University without taking a degree. He first took opium 
as a cure for rheumatic pains, but then the habit so grew upon 
him that he was unable to sljake it off all his life. Ho met 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and became their friend. Later on 
ho settled at Grasmere to bo near Wordsworth, and wrote there 
his famous book The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 
He returned to London and did a good deal of work for magazines, 
then migrated to Edinburgh, where ho died in 1859. “ The style 
in his essays ranges from simple, unadorned expression to the 
most impassioned apostrophes or delicately modulated strains of 
melody.” The passage given in this volume is taken from his 
Reminiscences of the English Lake Poets. 

Mr. Slave-Trade Clarkson : Thomas Clarkson (1760-1846) 
laboured all his life for the abolition of slavery. 

She was a phantom of delight : the first line of a poem by 
Wordsworth in which he has paid a glowing tribute to his wife. 
Other lines from the same poem are quoted later on. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834), one of the kindest of men, and a 
most delightful writer, renowned for The Essays of Elia, which 
are a wonderful blend of humour and pathos, personal reminis¬ 
cence, and bookish learning. 
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HANNAH 
Mrs. Mitford 

Maxy Bussell Mitford (1787-1856) wrote the charming rural 
sketches which make up Our Village. It contains a delightful 
account of rural manners, sports, scenery and characters. She 
was the daughter of a physician who was very extravagant. On 
her tenth birthday he bought her a lottery ticket which won a 
prize of £20,000. After this she was sent to school, which she 
left at the age of fifteen. She then wrote poems, tragedies, 
articles for magazines, and tales to support herself and her father. 
On the latter’s death, funds were collected to pay off his debts as 
well as to ensure her some sort of a steady income. 

Sabbath : the seventh day of tlui week as a day of rest and 
religious observance; the Christian 8unday. The announce¬ 
ments of forthcoming marriagtss are read out during the service in 
church. 

Cupid : th(? Homan god of love, usually depicted as a winged 
boy with bow and arrows. 

make a mark : mark the official document with a cross, if 
unable to sign their names. 

entree : the right or privilege of admission. 

Lord E.’s farmer’s daughter : one of the Earls of Exeter 
married a farmer’s daughter, who, the story goes, did not suspect 
the high rank of her husband till he took her to his magnificent 
home. See Tennyson’s well-known poem, “ The Lord of Bur¬ 
leigh.” 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
Viscount Mobley 

John Morley, journalist, biographer, philosophical crjjbic, 
Radical politician, and statesman, was born at Blackburn in 
1839, and educated at Cheltenham and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
He was called to the Bar, but preferred a literary career. He 
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set up as a journalist and man of letters, and edited the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Forlnighlly Review. He wrote several 
notable books: On Compromise^ Edmund Burke, Voltaire, 
Richard Cobden, Rousseau, and Recollections, but is best known 
for his Life of Gladstone. In later life he became a prominent 
politician and occupied several important ofiices. He was for 
some time Secretary of State for India, in which capacity 
he pursued a vigorous as well as a liberal policy. Ho was raised 
to the peerage in 1908. He wrote at that time, “ I shall do my 
work all the better for the comparative leisure of the other 
place ” {i.e. the House of Lords). He retired from politics in 
1914 and died in 1923. “ The disciple of Mill, the reverent 

student of Burke, the friend and biographer of Gladstone,” he 
won high esteem for his personal character as well as his scholar¬ 
ship and literary gifts. “ As to literary form,” ho wrote, “ T took 
too little thought, only seeking correctness, and that after all is 
the prime essential.” 

F^nelon : Fran 9 ois de 8alignac de la Mothe (1651-1715), a 
French priest whoso chief work was the prose epic of Tklkninque, 
written for the education of hjs pupil, the Duke of Burgundy. 

Sir James Qraham (1792-1861), an English statesman who 
supported Peel’s Corn Law Repeal Bill. 

Hohenzollem soldier : a soldier trained under the rigid dis¬ 
cipline of the kings of Prussia, particularly Frederick the Great, 
who belonged to the family of this name. 

Mill : John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), author, philosopher, 
politician, one of the chief exponents and popularisers of 
‘‘ Utilitarianism.” 

George : Lord Lyttelton, Gladstone’s brother-in-law. 

Hiad : the celebrated Greek epic poem by Homer whi^h nar¬ 
rates some of the tragic events connected with the siege of Troy. 

Benedictine : a member of the order of monks established by 
St. Benedict of Nursia. Laboiu* and obedience are the chief 
principles of the conduct of these monks. 

Peel : Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), English statesman, one 
of the leaders of the Conservative Party, who repealed the 
Corn Laws. 
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Lord John Russell (1792-1878), English statesman, writer and 
speaker, who became Prime Minister. 

Disraeli : Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (1804-1881), 
English statesman and novelist. 

Spenserian line : 8j)cnscr, Faerie Queene, Bk. TIT., Can. XI., 
St. 64. 

Condd (1621-1686), known as the Great Conde, was a renowned 
French general more famous for fiery energy than for military 
skill. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor : One of Shakespeare’s most 
amusing comedies. 

Burke : Edmund Burke (1729-1797), the illustrious political 
thinker and orator. “He had a vast knowledge of affairs, a 
glowing imagination, passionate sympathies, and a wealth of 
powerful expression.” 

Hyder Ali (1728-1782), Sultan of Mysore, who, with his son, 
Tippoo Sultan, descended into the Carnatic to rout the English, 
but was ultimately defeated by Sir Eyre Coote. This was vividly 
and eloquently described by Burke in one of the speeches 
delivered during the trial of Warren Hastings. 

Cohden : Richard Cobden (1804-1866), English statesman and 
economist, “ the Apostle of Free Trade.” 

Bright : John Bright (1811-1889), one of the most eloquent 
speakers of his time, was a worker in the cause of peace and free 
trade with Cobden. 

Sir George Grey (1812-1898), British Colonial governor and 
author. 

re^us professor : one who occupies one of the Chairs estab¬ 
lished by Henry VIII. 

Lyttelton : Ijord Lyttelton was the husband of Mary, Mrs. 
Gladstone’s sister. 

Quintilian (a.d. 35-100 ?), Roman rhetorician and critic,Vhose 
fame rests on the great work in which he has expounded his 
system of rhetoric. 
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Cicero : Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 b.c.), Roman orator, 
statesman, and man of letters. His essays on Old Age, Friend¬ 
ship, and Duty are masterpieces of their kind. In JM Oratore 
he explained the secret of true oratory. 


THE YOUTHFUL HENRY VIII 
James Anthony Froude 

James Anthony Froude was horn in 1818, and educated at 
Westminster and Oriel College, Oxford. He was elected Fellow 
of Exeter and also received deacon’s orders, but his unorthodox 
religious views afterwards cost him his fellowship as well as 
another appointment. He then devoted himself to literature and 
history, the great work of his life being a History of Englaml in 
twelve volumes. Ho was sent to the South African colonies by 
the Home Government, and also visited Australia and the West 
Indies. Ho was appointed Carlyle’s literary executor, and wrote 
his Life, which caused a storm by its alleged indiscretions and 
inaccuracies. In 1892 he wa^ appointed Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, and he died in 1894. He has been accused 
of being “ a man of letters first and a historian afterwards,” and 
it is undeniable that his historical works, superb as are their 
literary qualities, lack the essential virtues of exactitude and 
impartiality. 

Henry VIIL (1491-1647), King of England, who threw off the 
Papal authority and declared that the sovereign was head of the 
Church in England. 

divorce : Henry VIII. wished to divorce Queen Katherine, 
widow of his elder brother, but the Pope would not declare the 
marriage unlawful. , 

the Black Prince : Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward III. 
of England. The name is said to have been given him because 
he wore black armour. 

the Conqueror of Agincourt : the battle of Agincourt was 
fought between the English and the French in 1415, and 
Henry V., King of England, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
French. 
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Edward IV. : King of England (1442-1483), whose party was 
victorious in the Wars of the Roses. 

the Duke of Suffolk : an English soldier and statesman, helped 
Henry VIII. in his efforts to obtain a divorce from Queen 
Katherine. 

Wolsey : Thomas Wolsey (1475-1530), English cardinal, 
statesman and diplomat, who was Chancellor under Henry VIII. 
He is one of the principal figures in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 

Cromwell : Thomas Cromwell (1485-1540), English statesman, 
took an active part in procuring the dissolution of th(5 smaller 
monasteries. He was afterwards accused of treason and executed. 

Lord Herbert (1583-1648), English philosopher, historian and 
diplomat, wrote a Life of Henry VIII. 

Roman emperor : Agricola, whose biography Tacitus wrote. 

Tacitus (a.T). 55-130), a Roman historian remarkable for the 
terseness and power of his style. 

consensu omnium, etc. : everyone would have thought him 
worthy to rule if only he never had ruled. 

Plantagenet blood : the eight Plantagenet kings of England 
reigned between 1154 and 1399. The name comes from their 
family badge, a twig of the plant called genH in French (English, 
broom). 


NAPOLEON 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, poet and essayist, was born in Boston 
in 180J>. He graduated from Harvard in 1821, and then taught 
students in various schools. This occupation did not prove very 
congenial, and he became pastor of a church in Boston. There 
he preached a sermon containing views of which his congregation 
did not approve, with the result that he had to resign his pulpit. 
He went to Europe and visited Carlyle, with whom he carried 
on correspondence for many years. On his return from Europe 
he preached, lectured, and wrote essays. Then ho took up his 
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residence at Concord, where he wrote the most stimulating of 
his numerous books. Ho visited England again, giving lectures 
on “ Representative Men.” He died in 1882. He was a high- 
minded person, one of the most distinguished moral counsellors 
of the age. His ethical doctrine is at once practical and idealist. 
He was a bold advocate of spiritual independence, and believed 
that intuition could be a safe guide in life. 

My son ; the young King of Rome, Napoleon’s son by Maria 
Louisa. 

Directory : the French Directory, comj)ORed of five members 
appointed by the constitution in 1795. It exercised authority 
from October 1795 to November 1799, when it was replaced by 
the Consular government. 

General Clarke (1765-1818), a Napoleonic Marshal of France 
of Irish ancestry. 

General Junot (1771-1813), Duke of Abrant^s. Ho was one 
of Napoleon’s most trusted generals and served in many cam¬ 
paigns. 

the battle of Austerlitz : in which Napoleon won a decisive 
victory over the Austrians and Russians in 1805. 

the battle of Jena : in which the French under Napoleon 
defeated the Prussians in 1806. 

Areola : in Italy. It was the scene of desperate fighting 
between the Austrians and the French in 1796, and Napoleon 
showed great personal heroism at the taking of the bridge. 

Lonato : where Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1796. 

Las Casas (1766-1842), a lieutenant in the French navy, was so 
fascinated by Napoleon’s genius that he insisted on sharing his 
exile. j 

Montebello : where the Austrians were twice defeated by 
Napoleon in 1796. 

Kellermann (1770-1835), one of Napoleon’s Marshals. He 
turned the battle of Marengo into a victory by a daring charge. 

Tuileries ; a royal palace in Paris, the scene of many famous 
episodes in the Revolution, burnt down in 1871. 
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Bourrienne (1769-1834) formed the closest intimacy with 
Napoleon, who aj)pointed him his secretary. He wrote his 
Memoirs of the Emperor. 

Ulysses : one of the Greek chieftains in the Trojan war, a 
leading figure in Homer’s Iliad and the hero of the Odyssey. 

William of Orange (1626-1702), King of England (1650-1702), 
during whose reign the Bank of England was established, and 
the British constitution put on a firm basis. 


FROST AND THAW 
Mrs. Mitford 

This is a fine piece of descriptive prose, in which human beings 
and nature, man and dog, bird and beast, boy and girl, all seem 
to be in harmony with each other. The piece is full of move¬ 
ment, light and colour, and beautifully depicts the companion¬ 
ship of man with nature and her creatures, as well as his capacity 
for and delight in play. 

chilblains : a kind of itching sore ()n hand or foot caused by 
exposure to cold, 

coddling : treating with excessive care. 

varlets : rascals, used in a facetious sense. 

hobgoblin : a mischievous imp. 

Robin Goodfellow : a sportive goblin often described in fairy 
tales ; the Puck of Shakespeare’s Midsummer NighVs Dream. 

spread-eagles : movement in skating suggesting a bird with 
legs and wings extended, 

the <^eine : a river in France, on whose banks the city of Paris 
is situated. 

White of Selbome : see p. 206. 

the robin red-breast : part of a line from a play by John Web¬ 
ster (about 1680-1625). 

Rennet : a river in England, about 44 miles long, which joins 
the Thames at Reading. 
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Loddon : another little tributary of the Thames near Reading. 

Venice : in Italy, built on a group of islands on the Adriatic 
coast, and called the Queen of the Adriatic. The streets of the 
city are all waterways. 


THE CHIMNEY-SWALLOW 

Gilbert White 

Gilbert White (1720-1793), the famous English naturalist, was 
bom at Selbome in Hampshire. Ho obtained a fellowship at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and entered the Church, and ultimately 
became curate in his native pariah of Selbome, where ho was able 
to indulge his taste for literature and natural history. He wrote 
The Natural History and Antiquities of Selbome, which is one of 
the most charming books in the language. On the appearance 
of the book a gentleman observed to the nephew of the naturalist, 
“ Your uncle has sent into the world a publication with nothing 
to call attention to it but an advertisement in the newspapers ; 
but depend on it the time will come when very few who buy 
books will bo without it.” The prophecy has been fulfilled, and 
the book has taken its place as a masterly contribution both to 
natural history and to literature. 

Shrove Tuesday : the Tuesday before Ash Wednesday, when 
the people, especially in England, confessed their sins to the 
priest, and afterwards dined on pancakes and made merry. 

dam : mother (usually of boasts). 

mandibles : jaws ; upper and lower parts of a bird’s beak. 


THE JULY GRASS 
Richard Jefferies 

Richard Jefferies, naturalist and essayist, was born in 1848. 
He was a mere boy when he ran away from home. He went to 
France with the idea of walking to Moscow, but then changed 
his mind and went to America. Ho started life as a journalist, 
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and his letter to The Times on the Wiltshire labourers attracted 
much attention. He published some novels, which did not 
succeed, but his books on outdoor and animal life won widespread 
admiration. He drew on ids youthful memories for his Bems, and 
his inner life forms the theme of his Story of My Heart. The last 
years of his life were darkened by illness and poverty, which he 
bore manfully. Ho died of consumption in 1887. He has been 
described as a prose Wordsworth and a modern White of Selborne. 

bennet : (or bent), a grass-stalk. 

Poa etc. : different kinds of grass. 

awns : the little sections at the top of the stalk forming the 
beard. 

allied to sleep and poison : since it produces opium. 

the Norman : the Norman invaders conquered the Saxons. 

glass : the allusion is to old vessels in which coloured figures 
were imbedded in the glass. 

panicle ; the group of tiny branches from the main stem. 


THE TORTOISE 

Charles Robert Darwin 

Charles Robert Darwin, the discoverer of the principle of 
natural selection, was horn in 1809. After spending five years 
at Shrewsbury grammar-school, he went to Edinburgh University 
to study medicine. He then entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
with a view to qualifying himself for holy orders. At Edinburgh 
he had shown some interest in biological studies, which was 
further deepened and confirmed during his stay at Cambridge. 
After taking his B.A. he was appointed naturalist to H.M.S. 
Beagle, which was starting for a scientific survey of the South 
American islands. In this capacity he had exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities of studying the flora, fauna, and geology of many coun¬ 
tries. He published several works dealing with the discoveries 
of this voyage, which placed him in the front rank of scientists. 
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He retired to Down House, near Farnborough in Kent, and 
devoted his entire time to science. After much delay he published 
his epoch-making book The Origin of Species, which took Europe 
by storm, and further observations and conclusions on evolu¬ 
tionary biology were set forth in numerous later works. He died 
suddenly in 1882, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. A 
brilliant scientist, an upright, kindly, high-minded man, he was 
also able to clothe the results of his long and difficult researches 
in admirable English prose. 

Galapagos : a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, west of 
Ecuador (South America). 

Chatham Island : a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, east 
of New Zealand. 

Wood and Rogers : two famous naturalists. 

Mauritius : an island in the Indian Ocean. It is a British 
colony. 

Dodo : a large bird of Mauritius, long since extinct. 


BUTTERFLIES 
Jean Henri Fabre 

In this lesson the author has described a commonplace thing 
imaginatively, nay, poetically. Here we see how a poet-naturalist 
can invest dry and dull details with beauty and magic. Jean 
Henri Fabre (1823-1916), called the “Insects’ Homer,” was a 
distinguished entomologist. He was born at St. L6ons, Aveyron, 
in France, the son of very poor and humble parents. He went 
to a one-room school which the poor schoolmaster used as kitchen, 
dining-room, and bedroom. Fabre, however, spent most^of his 
time in the open, studying the life of the strange little creatures 
he found there. Then his family moved into a small town, where 
he attended school again with a view to becoming a doctor. 
But so poor were his people that he soon had to leave the school. 
He then worked at odd jobs to earn enough for his family and 
himself. After a while he won a scholarship and went back to 
school, and when he had obtained his diploma he became a 
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teacher in a primary Rciiool. He nevertheless went on with his 
self-education, and in the end became Professor of Physics. 
Ultimately he was able to live and carry on his studies of insect 
life in his little country home, surrounded by his children. He 
wrote, “ T go forth at the earliest break of dawn, just in time 
to watch the bee pop her head out of her attic window to see 
what the weather is.” Ho died in J91i5. He writes very delight¬ 
fully in a simple and picturesque style. 

Argus was a fabulous being with one hundred eyes. Here 
it is the name of a butterfly. 

June bug : a large brown or green be(*tlc which begins to fly 
about early in June. (It may be noted that this passage was 
translated by an American, and that Americans use “bug” to 
mean any kind of insect. To English people it means only one 
unpleasant })arasite.) 

Cinderella : the heroine of a popular fairy-tale, who was ill- 
treated by her stepmother, but in the end came to marry a prince 
through the kindness of her fairy godmother. 


THE CAT BY THE FIRE 
Leigh Hunt 

James Henry Leigh Hunt, poet and essayist, was born in 1784. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, where his stammer stood 
in the way of his advancement as a scholar. He afterwards 
served as a clerk in the War Office, doing dramatic criticism 
during his spare time. In 1808 he became editor of a newspaper, 
the Examinerf but its tone was Radical, and ho got into trouble 
again and again. At last he was sentenced to a fine of £500 
and tjvo years* imprisonment for a libel on the Prince Regent. 
His views and his works won him many illustrious friends, and he 
went to Italy, at the invitation of Shelley, to help him and Byron 
in founding and running a magazine. Shortly after his landing in 
Italy Shelley was drowned, and Hunt was unable to co-operate 
with B37ron in the venture for long, though he remained in Italy 
for some years. He returned to England in 1828, but his high 
endowments and industry as a poet, translator, and critic were 
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combined with personal foibles which, in conjunction with sick¬ 
ness and domestic trouble, cost him years of poverty and failure, 
till the generosity of friends and the award of a pension removed 
his principal difficulties. He died in 1869. Of considerable 
standing as a man of letters, he is even better known as the friend 
of men like Lamb, Keats, Moore, and Carlyle. 

comparisons are odious : this saying occurs in many authors 
and various languages. Dogberry in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing (Act III., Sc. V.) turns it into “ comparisons are 
odorous.” 

Arabian Qodolphin : one of the three famous Arab horses from 
which moat English racc-horses are descended. 

Knowles : James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862), at one time 
a successful dramatist, who bc(‘ame a popular preacher. 

Dr. Franklin : Dr. Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), the 
American statesman and philosopher who invented the lightning 
conductor. 

September : when game shooting begins in England. 

Tartar : a member of a group of peoples including the Turks, 
the Cossacks, and others who inhabited parts of Russia and 
Central and Eastern Asia. 

little Pickle ; a troublesome or mischievous boy ; here the 
small kitten. 

the herb valerian : a botanical term used as a name for a herb 
commonly found in the temperate zones. Its roots and root- 
stalk are used as a mild stimulant. 

Qarrick : David Garrick (1717-1779), the leading English actor 
of his time. 

Beauclerc : Topham Beauclerc (1739-1780), one of the friends 
of Samuel Johnson. * 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), an eminent English artist, 
famed for his portrait painting. He was the first President of 
the Royal Academy. 

Gibbon ; Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) wrote The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, a massive historical work of vast 
learning and stately diction. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S DOG 
James Hogg. 

James Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” was born in 1770, the 
son of a humble shepherd. He spent his childhood in herding 
cows, but was (uitruat(5d with a Hock of sheep when he grew a 
little older. He had y)ractically no education, and could not write 
out his earlier poems, but by his own efforts he taught himself 
as much as he might have learnt in many schools. He assisted 
Sir Walter Scott in collecting material for his Border Minfitrelsy, 
and Scott, in turn, gave him every possibh; encouragement in 
his literary work. He published a book of poems which was a 
financial success, and with the money thus earned he took to 
sheep-farming. This proved a failuni, and ho afterwards devoted 
himself entirely to literature, writing many noteworthy songs, 
ballads, and prose tales. He died in 183.5 in his cottage, which 
had been presented to him by a rich lady. 

plaid : a woollen garment like a sliaAvl, which forms part of 
the Highland costume. 

drover ; cattle-dealer, or merely a man who drives the animals 
to and from the market. 

Cleuch : Scotch word for a gorge or steep descent. 

bum : stream. 

set fairly to : began in earnest. 

peat-stack : heap of vegetable matter, usually found in bogs, 
dried and used as fuel. 

knowe : Scotch word for hillock, knoll. 


• AN ADVENTURE 

George Borrow 

George Borrow was born in Norfolk in 1803. After attending 
the grammar school at Norwich he was articled to a firm of 
solicitors. On the expiry of this term he went to London, equipped 
with a knowledge of many languages, mainly self-taught, such 
E.P. o2 
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as Irish, French, German, Latin, Greek, and Romany. Ho tried 
to earn his livelihood as a hack-writer, but failed. He then set 
out on his wanderings through England and met with many 
queer adventures, many of which he chronicled in his books. 
Through the influence of a friend he was appointed agent to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and in this capacity ho visited 
Russia, Portugal, Spain, and Morocco. In 1840 he married a 
rich widow and settled down on a small estate of hers. He died 
in 1881 after writing many interesting books sutfli as Lavengro, 
The Bible in Spain, most of which are partly autobiographical. 
Conan Doyle wrote of him, “ What English the fellow could 
write ! What an organ-roll he could get into his sentences ! 
How nervous and vital and vivid it all is ! There is music in 
every line of it if you have been blessed with an ear for the music 
of prose.” 

smock : a linen garment of shirt-like shape generally worn by 
field-labourers. 

ride you down : ride over you, let my horse knock you down. 

serve you out : retaliate. 

knows what's what : have stome knowledge of the world and 
know how things are really done. 

hemmed : cjleared his throat. 

mead : an alcoholic liquor of fermented honey and water. 

woundily : obsolete word for exceedingly. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NIGER 
Mungo Park 

Mungo Park, African traveller, was born in 1771, and studied 
medicine in Edinburgh. He was employed as assistant surgeon 
in the Worcester, bound for Sumatra, and on his return from 
this voyage offered his services to the African Association. He 
was accepted, and when he had studied the speech of the 
natives of Africa, he started inland, and after many adventures 
and a brief imprisonment reached the Niger at Sego in 1796. 
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He puraueci his way onward along the banks of the river, but 
fell ill and was brought back to his friends by a kindly slave- 
dealer after about nineteen months’ absence. He related his 
adventures in Travels in the Interior of Africa. He married and 
settled as a surgeon in England, but this stay-at-home life had 
no charm for him, so he started again for Africa on behalf of 
the Government. With a company of forty-five he set out for 
the Niger, but when he reached it only seven of his followers 
were alive. He then embarked in a canoe with four Europeans, 
but when they reached Boussa they were attacked by the natives 
and drowned in the fight. His letters and journals make very 
interesting reading. They are a faithful and graphic record of 
his adventures, which sometimes amuse but generally move 
the reader to pity for his sufferings and admiration for his 
courage. 

Mandingoes and Foulahs : Negroes belonging to an extensive 
linguistic stock of the Western Sudan, occupying the coast from 
Senegal to Liberia and extending inland to the great bend of the 
Niger. 

Booty : chief magistrate of a town or province. 

Gambia : British Western African colony and protectorate. 

Sego : a town in French Sudan Colony. 

saphie : an amulet or charm. 

Kafirs : a South African race; here used in the sense of 
unbelievers. 

baloon : a room in which strangers are lodged. 

coffle : a train of beasts and slaves fastened together. It is 
from the Arabic word qafilah. 

korfee : a watering-place, where shepherds keep their 
cattle. 

calabash : a bottle made from the dry shell of a calabash or 
gourd. It is from the Persian word kharbuz. 

presume to : take the liberty of. 

vicinage : neighbourhood. 
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AMONG THE LAPPS 
Lord Dufferin 

Lord Dufferin was born at Florence in 1826 and was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He was a much-travelled 
man, and held many high diplomatic posts. His LeAtera from High 
Ijatitmlea is an account of a yachting cruise to Iceland and Spitz- 
bergen. He went to Syria to inquire into the religious massacres. 
Ho was also Under-Secretary for India and Governor-General of 
Canada. He was first ambassador at St. Petersburg, and from 
there he was transferred to Con8tantino])le. After the rebellion 
of Arahi Pasha he went to Cairo to restore order. In 1884 he 
succeeded Lord Uipon as Viceroy of India, and it was during his 
terra of oflice that Upper Burma was annexed to British India. 
After his r(?turn from India he served as ambassador in Home and 
Paris. He died in 1902. 

Eclogue : a form of pastoral poetry made famous by Theo¬ 
critus and Virgil, introducing shepherds engaged in converse. 

brevet-rank : an honorary, npminal position, especially a rank 
in the army without corresponding pay. 

bucolic : A bucolic is a name for a pastoral poem. Hero it 
means pastoral or rustic. 

Viking : the Northmen who plundered the coasts of Europe 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries were called Vikings. 

Hammerfest : the most northern town in Europe, the capital 
of Finmark. 

Laplander : an inhabitant of Lapland ; one of a dwarfish race 
of northern Scandinavia. 

coiffure : a head-dress. 

t 

sporran : a pouch, usually covered with fur, worn by High¬ 
landers in front of the kilt. 

Mongol eyes : eyes which have a narrow and slanting appear¬ 
ance owing to the peculiar formation of the lids. 

bumt-sienna : reddish-brown. 

Ugrians *. people of the Finn race. 
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Polynesian Niggers : Nigger is used loosely to mean a member 
of any dark-skinned race—here one inhabiting the small islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, east of Australia. 

scout : reject with scorn. 

Noah : In the Old Testament a patriarch who at God’s com¬ 
mand built an ark to save his family and one pair of all living 
creatures at the time of the Deluge. 

Charles the Fourth : ruler of the Holy Homan Empire (1347- 
1378). 

Gustavus : Gustav us I., King of Sweden (1523-60). 

Lappish : the language of the Lapps. 

famil iar ; an evil spirit more or less under the control of a 
witch. 

boudoir : a lady’s small })rivate room. 

Jumala : the supreme god of the ancient Finns and Lapps. 

Jehu : a reckless driver, named after a king of Israel who is 
described in the Old Testament as driving his chariot furiously. 

Croesus : King of Lydia, who possessed fabulous wealth ; now 
any wealthy man. 

Jacob : one of the patriarchs of the Old Testament. Ho served 
his father-in-law, Laban, for many years in order to win Rachel 
for his bride. 

under weigh ; in motion, generally used of a ship. 


VESUVIUS 

• P. B. Shelley 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born in 1792 of a wealthy and aristo¬ 
cratic Sussex family. He was a born rebel, and even at Eton 
and Oxford he expressed the most advanced views upon many 
problems. He was expelled from Oxford for writing a pamphlet 
in favour of atheism. He was a man of very generous impulses, 
fired with the ambition to prove himself a friend to oppressed 
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humanity. He married his first wife not because he loved her, but 
because ho wished to save her from the tyranny of her parents. 
Afterwards he separated from her, and she committed suicide in 
despair. He married again, and wandered for a long time in 
Italy. Ho was drowned in 1822 in a squall while he was cruising 
off the coast of Italy in the Gulf of Spezia. His body was burnt 
on the beach, and the ashes were placed in the Protestant 
cemetery in Rome. Supreme as a writer of lyrics, Shelley also 
wrote charming letters and beautiful prose. 

Resina : a town in Italy built over the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Gapreae : an island in the Bay of Naples in Italy. Capri is the 
modern form. 

Mary and C-: Mary Godwin, Shelley’s second wife, and 

Claire Clairmont, daughter of Mary’s stepmother. 


A LION pUNTlNG 
Edward J. Teelawny 

Edward John Trelawny was born in 1792 of a famous Cornish 
family. He entered the Navy at eleven, but deserted it owing 
to bad treatment. He met Shelley in Italy, and both remained 
very intimate friends till Shelley met his death, when Trelawny 
helped to burn the drowned poet’s body. Afterwards he went 
with Byron to Greece, which he left some time after the poet’s 
death. He travelled in America and Italy, but spent the last 
years of his life in Sussex. His Adventures of a Younger Son^ 
from which this extract is taken, is autobiographical, and is 
written in a vigorous and graphic style. ^ 

callian : an Oriental pipe. 

bungalow : a house of one storey with a verandah. 

pelican : a large water-fowl with a pouch in its beak for storing 
fish. It is fabled to feed its young with its own blood. 

Malay : one of the Malay race in the Eastern Archipelago. 
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BAGHDAD IN THE HOT WEATHER 

Damascus : one of the chief cities in Syria. It is one of tlie 
most ancient cities of the world. 

Tigris : a river in Mesopotamia which unites with the 
Euphrates. 

peopled with genii. . . This refers to the characters who iigure 
in the stories known as The Arabian Nights' Enlartainments. 

Sheik : the head of an Arabian or Mohammedan tribe, family, 
or village. 

Bedouin : an Arab of the descTt. 

Caliph Haroun al Rashid : ruler of Baghdad (705-800), much 
celebrated in song and legend ; the chief figure of many of the 
stories in The, Arabian Nights. 

Albanians : pertaining to Albania, at that time a province of 
Turkey. 

Nubian : an inhabitant of Nubia in Eastern Africa. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. This*publication was started by the 
Scottish Tories in 1817 to combat the extreme Whig views of the 
Edinburgh Review. John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart 
were its first editors. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Thomas Henry Huxley 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born in 1825. He studied medicine, 
and ithen served as assistant surgeon on H.M.S. Rattlcsnakey 
which sailtxl over the Southern Seas. During this voyage he 
collected many marine animals, which he made the subject of 
papers read before learned scientific societies. His work as a 
biologist made him a Fellow of the Royal Society, and he became 
first its secretary and then its President. He was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1892, and died in 1895. He wrote not only on 
scientific subjects, but also on educational and general themes. 
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His championship of the scientific attitude of mind in all matters, 
and his support of the Darwinian theory of evolution, involved 
him in a great deal of controversy. However much opinions may 
differ on the vast subjects thus debated, no one can deny the 
clarity, cogency, and attractiveness of the style in which he pre¬ 
sented his conclusions. 

gambit : the opening moves in a game of chess, which usually 
follow some recognised form. 

giving and getting out of check : jmtting one’s opponent’s king 
in danger, or moving one’s own king into safety. 

checkmated : defeated. (What is the origin of this word ?) 

Retzsch : a German painter, etcher, and designer. 

Test-Acts : Acts according to whose provisions the Catholics 
were excluded from a place in the government of the universities 
in England. 

Poll : passmen. Those who do not take an honours degree at 
Cambridge University are so styled. 

plucked : a University expiession for being rejected in an 
examination. 

come to heel : i.e. as a dog is trained to walk just behind his 
master. 


OF KINGS’ TREASURIES 
John Ruskin 

John Ruskin was born in London in 1819, the son of a wealthy 
wine merchant. He was the only child of his parents, who took 
special care in educating him. His father was very foiLd of 
travelling, and often visited France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
different parts of England on business or on holiday. He was 
also interested in collecting pictures. All these things helped in 
forming Ruskin’s taste for art and landscape. He went to Oxford 
as a gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, and in 1843 pub¬ 
lished the first volume of Modern Painters. In this book he 
praised Turner and other moderns, and belittled the importance 
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of some of the ancient masters. It was followed by other books 
on painting and architecturt', including Stones of Venice, perhaps 
his gr(‘ateat work. In 1860 he published Unto this Last, in which 
he attacked vigorously some of the current theories of political 
economy. He also wrote on educational questions and social 
subjects. He was a})pointed Sladti Professor of Art at Oxford, 
and published eight volumes of lectures. His death took place 
in 1000. Riiskin exerted great influence on his contemporaries, 
but is now remembered chiefly as a prose stylist. He was master 
of language, copious, ekxiuont, and ijicturesque, and the splendour 
of his style often blinded people to his fallacies in reasoning. 

“ which shall keep a good coat on my son’s back ” : whicdi 
will enable him to live in comfort, if not in affluence. 

double-belled doors : The houses of gentlemen in town have 
generally two i)ells. One of these bells is meant for tradesmen 
and messengers, and the other for visitors. 

getting into good society : mixing with men of rank, position, 
and influence. 

privy council : private advisors; the name of the body of 
advisors chosen by the sovereign. 


CRANFORD SOCIEI’Y 
Mks. Gaskell 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghom Gaskell (1810-1865) was the daughter 
of a Unitarian minister, and married a minister of the same form 
of belief. She lived with her husband at Manchester for many 
years, and turned her experiences of the industrial life of the 
town to capital use in her novels. She also wrote a biography 
of the famous woman novelist, Charlotte Bronte. She is chiefly 
remembered, however, as the author of Cranford, in which her 
sense of humour and powers of observation and sympathy have 
their fullest and freest play. In this extract Mary Smith is the 
amused observer and narrator of the whole scene. 

Cranford : The picture is based on Knutsford (Cheshire), where 
the author was brought up. 
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Amazons : a race of female warriors and hunters who dwelt 
in Scythia and had many contests with the Greeks. Now the 
word stands for any female warrior, or an athletic or quarrelsome 
woman. 

gigot : French for a leg of mutton—hence a sleeve of that 
shape. 

Dmmble : a fictitious name. Probably the reference is to 
Manchester. 

Manx laws : laws in force in the Isle of Man. The island has 
a government of its own, and a Bill does not become law unless 
it is proclaimed on the Tynwald Mount in the English and Manx 
languages. 

Spartans : natives of Sparta, in Greece, famous for their 
endurance and valour. 

esprit de corps : the spirit of tradition, of sympathy, and 
fellow-feeling which exists among the members of an 
association. 

« 

servants’ hall : a room in which the servants of a large house¬ 
hold have their meals, etc. 

sour-grapeism : what is the origin of this phrase ? 

patten : a kind of shoe or attachment to the shoe, varying in 
form, intended to keep the wearer out of the mud or puddles. 

sent to Coventry : banished from society or social intercourse. 
(What is the origin of this phrase ?) 

sedan-chair : a closed chair carried by means of poles at the 
sides. 

t 

tabooed : forbidden. The word is used by certain tribes in 
the Pacific islands to mean something set apart for religious 
reasons. 

Alderney : a cow from Alderney, one of the Channel Islands, 
famous for its breed of cows. 

knocked on the head : put an end to. 
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THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 
William Hazlitt 

William Hazlitt was born in 1778, the son of a Unitarian 
minister. At fifteen ho was sent to school to study for the 
ministry, but left his studies when he met Coleridge, who infected 
him with some of his passion for philosophy. For a time he 
devoted himself to portrait painting, but turned to the writing of 
philosophical and political treatises. Later he obtained a post on 
an important newspaper and published several volumes of 
critical papers, literary sketches, and lectures. His Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte^ who was his hero, met with poor success. 
His domestic life was moat unhappy, and the last years of his life 
were rendered miserable by ill-health and money difficulties, yet 
he died in 1830 with the words, “ Well, I’ve had a hapjiy life.” 
Hazlitt was a formidable controversialist and a master of epigram 
and burning invective. “His style ranges from lively gossip to 
glowing rhapsody ; at its beat it touches the high-water mark of 
English.” 

fictions and chimeras : idle, fanciful cjoneoptions. What is the 
origin of the word chimera ? 

slipped through our fingers : escaped our grasp through our 
carelessness. 

tiro ; a beginner, an apprentice. 

“ Retreat of the Ten Thousand ” : the work of the Greek 
historian Xenophon, also known as the “ Anabasis.” 

the sport and butt of the company : the laughing-stock of 
everyone present. 

blurt out : speak out in an abrupt manner. 

speak only in oracles : speak in an authoritative but ambiguous 
and puzzling fashion. 

bon-mots : witty sayings. 

bestride : getting astride of, as though mounting a horse. 

weaned from : attracted from, cured of ; as a child is gradually 
taught to feed otherwise than from the breast. 
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speculative refinements : Hubtle thoughts and arguments, 
upon sufferance : simply tolerating your presence, 
consequence : importance. 


A FELLOW-TRAVELLER 
A. G. Gardiner 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner, who wrote these essays under the pen-name 
of Alpha of the Plough, was born in 1805. He was for seventeen 
years the editor of the Daily News^ and is still an active contri¬ 
butor to the Press. He has written several books of essays as 
well as collections of character studies of prominent people. He 
commands an easy and persuasive style, abounding in happy 
touches of quiet humour. 

Jones : an imaginary person. 

D.O.R.A. : the Defence of the Realm Act, jocularly called 
Dora ; an Act which provided /.he Government during the Great 
War with wide powers that were still exercised, despite wide¬ 
spread criticism, when the emergency had passed. 

black cap : a square of black cloth assumed by judges when 
sentencing a prisoner to death. 

Justice demands it, and the court awards it. See Shakespeare’s 
Merduint of Venice, Act V., Sc. I., “The law allows it, and the 
court awards it.” 

meat coupon : coupons wore issued during the War to regulate 
the food supply of the realm. They entitled their holders to buy 
a certain quantity of meat, sugar, or other eatables. 

misdemeanours : offences, not of a grave order. « 

lethal : sufficient to cause death. 

lunge : deliver a thrust from the shoulder as in fencing and 
boxing. 

matador : the man who kills the bull in a bull-fight. 

finessing : showing his skill and dexterity. 
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Peace Traps : attemj)ta to bring about a premature peace 
advantageous to the enemy. 

reprieve : cancel the execution of a condemned person. 

Mr. Hughes : William Morris Hughes, Australian lawyer and 
political leader. He became Premier of Australia in 191.5. 

St. Francis : St. Francis of Assisi, renowned for his all- 
embracing love for every living creature. 


GRACEFULNESS 
Herbert Srerceh 

Herbert Spencer, })hilosopher, was born in 1820. His bent for 
science early manifested itself, and he took much interest in the 
study of scientific subjects. Ho became a schoolmaster, but left 
this profession in order to be a railway engineer. For a time he 
thought of entering politics, and formulated a creed which was 
a mixture of liberal princijjles and individualism. ]..ater on ho 
was appointed sub-editor of Thf Economist, and came to know 
some of the most progressive spirits of the age. The great work 
of his life was the compilation of his system of “ Synthetic 
Philosophy,” but ho wrote several minor volumes, such as his 
Education, which has been translated into many other languages. 
He suffered from continual ill-health, and was only enabled to 
carry out the tasks he had set himself by means of a rigidly 
ordered life. He died in 1903, 

tours de force : feats of strength or skill (French). 

gauche : awkward (French). 

waddle : walk with the rocking motion natural to fat, short- 
legg#i persons or birds. 

wriggling ; twisting, worm-like movement. 

gyrations : circular or spiral movements. 

curvilinear : consisting of curved lines. 

weeping willow : the epithet suggests comparison to a person 
whose head is bowed in sorrow. 
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THE CONQUEST OF DISEASE 
Sm R. A. Gkegory 

This extract is taken from Discovery : the Spirit ami Service 
of Science, by Sir Richard Gregory, a famous scientist of the day. 
In this book the author has described the efforts that medical 
men and scientists all over the world have made to lessen human 
suffering and widen human knowledge. Like so many scientists, 
the author has a clear, vivid, and forceful style, rising at times 
to a high level of eloquence and emotion. 

yellow fever : a kind of tropicjal fever with jaundice and black 
vomit. 

sleeping sickness : a fatal African disease marked by somno¬ 
lence and nerve-paralysis. 

East-coast fever : the East Coast is that of Africa. 

Kala-azar : an infectious fever whoso symptoms are acute 
emaciation and anaemia. 

laud : praise (rare except in ^jymns). 

Sir Ronald Ross : an English physician who won the Nobel 
Prize for medicine in 1902 on account of his researches into the 
transmission of malaria by mosquitoes. 

Bangalore : the capital of Mysore in South India. There is 
a famous Research Institute there. 

Algiers : capital of Algeria, lYench protectorate on the north 
coast of Africa. 

Manson, Sir Patrick : a loading authority on tropical diseases. 

Cuba : an island north of the Caribbean Sea which, with the 
adjacent isles, forms the republic of Cuba with its capital at 
Havana. * 

Para : in Brazil. 

Isthmus of Panama : in Central America, the narrow neck of 
land between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps (1806-1894), a French diplomatist, and 
engineer of the Suez Canal. 
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Barbados : a British island and colony in the West Indies. 


St. Lucia : a British colony in the West Indies, one of the 
Windward Islands. 


Uganda : a British protectorate in Central Africa. 


THE INVENTION OF MONEY 
Ai>am Smith 

Adam Smith, political economist, was horn in 1723. He went 
to Glasgow University, from which he proceeded to Balliol 
College, Oxford, after winning a scholarship. He was there for 
seven years and then left it for Edinburgh, where he became a 
close friend of the intellectual leaders of the town. In 1751 he 
was appointed professor at Glasgow. As travelling tutor to a 
young duke he visited the French court and met all the leading 
wit.s and jdiilosophers in Paris. On his return he settled at his 
native place and published his epoch-making book The Wealth 
of Nations, from which this extract is taken. The })Ook practically 
founded the new science of political economy, and its general 
infliicnce can scarcely be exaggerated. He then went to London, 
where he became a member of the Literary Club to which Jolmson 
belonged. He came back to Edinburgh as Commissioner of 
Customs, and was later elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow. He died in 1790. 

occasion : need. 

Diomedes : one of the bravest of the Greek warriors before 
Troy, who fought with Hector and Aeneas. 

Homer : the blind bard of Greece who wrote the famous epics 
of th^ Iliad and the Odyssey, 

Qlaucus : a Lycian prince, an ally of the Trojans, who, meeting 
Diomedes in battle, exchanged his golden armour for the brazen 
armour of Diomedes as a mark of the ancient friendship of their 
families. 

Pliny : the Younger (a.d. 62-114), a Roman author and 
orator. 
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Servius Tullius {578-634 u.o.), the sixth king of Rome, who 
made property, not birth, the standard of citizenship. His 
reforms provoked hostility, and he was assassinated. 

aulnager ; an official whose duty it was to inspect and measure 
woollen cloth. 

Abraham : the first of the patriarchs and founders of the 
Hebrew race. 

Machpelah : The field and cave of Maidipidah were bought by 
Abraham for a burying-jilace. 

shekels : a elewish weight and silver coin. 

William the Conqueror : King of England (1066-1087). 

tale ; number (in an archaic sense). 


ON MAN’S EXTRAVAGANCE 
J. B. PR1K.STLEY 

J. B. Priestley, born in 1894, is a prolific and versatile man of 
letters. He has written books of essays which are remarkable 
for their keen observation, kindly humour, and pleasantly 
allusive style, and his other works include critical papers, 
anthologies, a biography of George Meredith, and several novels. 
The Good ComjHinionSy a lengthy novel in the Dickens tradition, 
was one of the greatest successes of recent years, and has estab¬ 
lished his reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Rose Macaulay : a witty English writer of novels and short 
stories, usually satirical in tone. 

Glerald Gould : an English critic, essayist, and poet, an ex¬ 
ceedingly able and amusing reviewer of current fiiJtion. • 

Beaune : a red Burgundy wine. 

cocktails : drinks, usually combinations of spirits and liqueurs, 
taken as appetisers. 

Croesus : a fictitious name for a very magnificent hotel. 

Coronas : a very expensive brand of cigars. 
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A CONVERSATION 
C. A. Alinqton 

Dr. Alington was bom in 1872. He was educated at Marl¬ 
borough and at Trinity ( -ollego, Oxford, where he had a dis¬ 
tinguished career. He served as a teacher first at Marlborough 
and then at Eton. He became the headmaster of Shrewsbury 
in 1008, and succeeded Dr. Lyttelton as headmaster of Eton in 
1917. Besides being a distinguished educationist he is also a 
versatile author. His Shreivsbnry Fables and Eton Fables are 
deservedly j)opular, for they enshrine noble sentiments, fine 
thoughts and lofty idtmls in prose which is beautiful on account 
of its unadorned simplicity and directness. 

locking-up : the time when the boys are expected to be in 
their houses. 

Darwin Buildings : named after Charles Darwin, the famous 
scientist, who was a scholar at Shrewsbury. It is evidently 
intended to represent Science. 

Shropshires : the King’s Own Shropshire Light Infantry. 

“ And you will list " : from A Shropshire Lad-, by A. E. 
Housmaii. 

Stonewall Jackson : a great general who took part in the 
American Civil War. His nickname shows his tenacity of 
purpose. 

The Duke : the celebrated Duke of Wellington. 

Haven’t I held them on my knee ” : from James Russell 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers (Second Series, No. X.). 

“Cet the ape . . .” : from Tennyson’s In Memoriam, cxviii. 

Bishop Creighton : an English Churchman and historian. 

Edward Grey : now Viscount Grey of Fallodon, who was 
Foreign Minister at the outbreak of war. 

Bethmaxm-HoUweg : the German Chancellor during the Great 
War who said a treaty was only a scrap of paper. 
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fives courts : courts in which the game of fives is played 
against the walls. 

Household Brigade : the regimt'nts of Guards, both horse and 
foot, who are the King's bodyguard and the garrison of London. 
The cavalry fought as dismounted troops during the war. 

Ypres : in West Flandc;rs in Belgium, the scene of many 
battles during the Great War. 

forrarder : colloquial for forwarder. 

Philip Sidney : vSir Philip Sidney, the hero of Zutiihen, an 
English statesman and author who, when wounded, refused to 
drink the water brought to him, and gave it to a common soldier 
lying near him. 

“ When I first . . : verses written by Dr. Alington. 
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